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GENERAL FRANCIS E. SPINNER THE FINANCIER 


VERY well-ordered government labors to throw about its financial 
E department salutary checks as evidences of its faithfulness. In this 
respect the government of the United States has simply followed the 
example of the older nationalities, and it hardly need be added that if any 
new governments are to arise, having in view the welfare of their constitu- 
ents, they cannot be too prompt in formulating like action. 

In 1789 the Treasury Department of the United States received its 
organization, and the same year witnessed the appointment of its first 
comptroller. Soon, however, by reason of the rapid advance of the nation 
in material prosperity, together with the war with England in 1812, when 
the financial condition of the country was much disturbed, it was felt there 
was full need for further assistance in its monetary affairs, and another 
comptroller was added, entering in 1817 actively upon his duties. The 
subsequent increase in population, extension of commerce, and the appear- 
ance of those numerous forces which so largely contribute to the develop- 
ment of a nation called for a third, and still later a fourth, until now the 
accounting department of the United States may be said to consist of no 
less than four comptrollers, seven auditors, and one register, to whom with 
the treasurer the moneys of the nation are intrusted. 

The relations existing between the several comptrollers, auditors, and 
registers of the government have been well understood; but what were 
the relations which the comptroller sustained to the secretary of the treas- 
ury for many years was a subject for wide differences of opinion. Although 
the comptroller was defined in the statute by which he was appointed as 
an independent officer, he was limited in his action to the performance of 
only such duties as were warranted by law. In the year 1823 Attorney- 
General Wirt gave it as his official opinion that the decisions of the comp- 
troller could not be questioned even by the President. His language was: 
“My opinion is that the settlement made of the accounts of the individ- 
ual by the accounting officer appointed by law is final and conclusive so 
far as the executive department of the government is concerned.” This 
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opinion received many adverse criticisms, nor did the points at issue 
receive a final settlement till congress in 1868 affirmed that the position 
taken by Attorney-General Wirt was valid, and therefore for the future 
to be binding till such time as itsdecision should be rescinded. Accom- 
panying this action, however, was the proviso that no comptroller was to 
be so independent as to decline the reopening of a decision at the request 
of the secretary. 

Never did the nation require more wisdom, integrity, and faithfulness 
in the administration of its finances than in the recent civil struggle; nor 
was it ever called upon to devise more liberal means or face more serious 
embarrassments. Passing from the handling of a few million dollars 
anterior to the war, to the disbursing of thousands of millions before 
the struggle ended, was no insignificant transition. On the accession 
of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency, the finances of the nation were liter- 
ally in chaos. Some seven months before, the secretary of the treasury 
attempted to borrow moneys for the running expenses of the govern- 
ment, but unhappily the confidence of the people was so unsettled as to 
the possibilities of the future, that out of ten millions of dollars asked 
for only a fraction over seven millions was offered. The result was that 
the secretary was forced to tide over the period previous to his resignation 
by selling treasury notes, payable a year from date, from six to twelve per 
cent. discount. In fact, at the close of the administration of President 
Buchanan, the public credit had become sadly depressed. In December, 
1860, when the national debt was less than sixty-five millions, proposals 
were solicited by the secretary for a loan to meet obligations falling due 
the following month for five million dollars, at such a rate of interest as 
might be agreed upon by lender and receiver. This request was met by 
the offer of less than two millions at the enormous rate of twelve per 
cent.; while four hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars were rejected, 
because for its use from fifteen to thirty-six per cent. was demanded, leav- 
ing the remaining three millions to be finally accepted at the prescribed 
rate of twelve per cent. Under such auspices the nation was gradually 
drifting into the vortex of war, and quite blind likewise to the experiences 
so soon to be encountered; the expedients employed later to meet the 
exigencies of the nation constitute the common property of history. 

At the close of the session of the thirty-sixth congress, in March, 1861, 
Mr. Chase, who had just assumed the duties of secretary of the treasury, 
extended an invitation to General Spinner to take the office of treasurer of 
the United States, a position increasingly responsible from the peculiarly 
disturbed condition of the nation, intensified by the possibilities toward 
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which events were then rapidly drifting. At first General Spinner hesi- 
tated to assume the proffered offer, but after consulting with his more 
immediate friends he decided to accept. Accordingly on the 21st of March, 
1861, he was confirmed and immediately entered upon the discharge of 
his onerous duties. 

What this position then involved never can be known till the numerous 
conflicting forces and factions arising from rapid increase of taxation, 
marked advances in the cost of living, internal intrigues, the greed and 
selfishness of men, the oft repetition of violence, the frequent negotiations 
for new loans, an impaired commerce, the almost open hostility of other 





THE TREASURY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


nationalities, together with those numerous uncertainties which are ever 
born of alternate victories and defeats, and which so surely affect the tem- 
per of a people, receive wise and judicial consideration. In reality the 
treasury was not only empty, but the credit of the government was far 
lower than that of any other great nation. For some years the annual ex- 
penditures had exceeded the revenues, and shifts were resorted to in order 
to make good deficiencies, which though affording temporary relief, in 
reality, however, merely increased the recurring embarrassments. Eight 
states, also, had adopted ordinances absolving themselves from further 
connection with the Union, three others were simply biding a favorable 
moment, while the loyalty of some of the border states was exceedingly 
questionable. What added to the darkness of the hour was the impossi- 
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bility of obtaining loans beyond the sea, more especially since the foreign 
press was almost a unit in its antagonism with the government, and in 
multiple ways endeavored to weaken its influence. How General Spinner 
met these difficulties, and assisted in bringing the nation through one of 
the most exciting and perilous crises in its history, should be known to 
every lover of our common country as well as to pupils in political science. 

Governmental legislation in relation to finance at this period was beset 
with numerous conflicting difficulties. Schemes contemplating relief from 
financial pressure were frequently proposed by congress, and discussed 
with no little vehemence and seriousness. New conditions and complica- 
tions were constantly demanding new movements, and extraordinary ex- 
penses were requiring untried efforts. Each new loan was supposed to be 
the last, but as events determined otherwise the succeeding loan was beset 
with troubles which required the devising of some new plan to satisfy the 
lender and provide for its final payment. The part which Mr. Chase took 
at this crisis in the finances of the government should endear him forever 
to every patriotic heart. But his coadjutor General Spinner was none the 
less active and efficient. Though Secretary Chase has long been regarded 
as the father of the “greenbacks,” their appearance as national currency 
was more the product of his advisors, of whom General Spinner was chief, 
than the result of his own individual act. He not only aided in their con- 
ception, but framed them, followed up the details of their execution, and 
in due time placed them at the disposal of the general government. Espe- 
cially was this true of the postal currency. A blank card in the centre of 
which a three, five cent, or more postage stamp was pasted by the hand, 
and on General Spinner’s own desk, constituted the issue of this currency, 
till the engraver’s skill could be sought and the printing-press utilized for 
its production. 

The national banking system, also, and the laws thrown about its estab- 
lishment were the outcome of what General Spinner conceived to be the 
duty of the hour as well as the requirements of the situation. Not that 
he was the friend of inflation and desirous of a double currency standard 
—this latter, in his judgment, was as illogical as a double standard for the 
measurement of lengths—but banks with a perfectly secured circulation 
made current throughout the Union were a necessity, and this a wise bank 
act would properly subserve. He believed national struggles should be 
met by national issues, based on the nation’s honor and the nation’s 
wealth. 

General Spinner’s devotion to the many interests now on hand in be- 
half of the government was exceedingly marked. Through all the years 
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of the war he never left his post for a single day. Indeed, his fidelity se- 
cured for him the memorable soubriquet “the watch-dog of the treasury.’ 
Frequently he passed day and night within the treasury building, receiv- 
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ing his meals from without, converting a little room in the rear of his 
office into a chamber for sleep. As congress held him responsible not 
only for a faithful performance of his own duties but likewise of all the 
clerks in his employ, he felt that the keenest vigilance was required not 
only to give efficiency to his department but to meet the demands resting 
upon him. When he assumed his duties as treasurer he found its work- 
ing force consisting of only twenty employees; and with this feeble band 
for months the multiplied labors incident to the war were carried on be- 
fore congress provided relief. His report dated December 2, 1861, closes 
with this significant statement: “and the further fact that this immense 
business has been conducted by the ordinary force of the office with 
accuracy, promptness, and dispatch, and to the entire satisfaction of all 
having business with the office, makes it unnecessary to say that all persons 
now employed have done their duty, and that some have labored beyond 
the endurance of most men.” 

Preéminently was this true of himself. Owing to the immense increase 
and pressure of business which events were constantly occasioning, con. 
gress soon saw, however, the need of supplementing the force in his depart- 
ment; and in less than a year the services of three hundred and fifty 
were regarded in no sense as inadequate to meet the claims made upon it. 
One of his companions in the treasury, Hon. Hugh McCulloch, gives 
this testimony concerning him: ‘A more trustworthy, conscientious, up- 
right man than Francis E. Spinner never held an office under this govern- 
ment or any other. Until I knew him I had not met a man with more 
disposition or capacity for hard work than myself. In General Spinner 
I found in this respect, as well as in many others, my superior. He 
worked constantly from nine to ten hours a day, and when business was 
unusually pressing his working hours were extended from twelve to fifteen. 
He liked the place, was familiar with its business to the minutest detail, 
and he should have remained in it until he was no longer able to perform 
its duties. His name should be inscribed high in the roll of honor for 








meritorious services at a time when the government was greatly in need 
of such services as he was able to render and heartily rendered.” To 
this he adds that “ his resignation was caused by a disagreement between 
himself and the secretary about appointments to his bureau. As he was 
a bonded officer, he thought, and correctly, that he should control the ap- 
pointment of clerks for whose acts he was responsible. He did control 
them when I was secretary, and he did under Mr. Fessenden and Mr. 
Chase.” 

General Spinner resigned the treasuryship after fourteen years of ser- 
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vice, June 30, 1875. As the exigencies of the war made heavy drafts for 
men capable of bearing arms, among others who enlisted were many in 
his own office. Since it was difficult to fill some of these vacancies, and 
believing that part of the required labor could be pertormed by women, 
going to President Lincoln he suggested that wherever it was possible 
they be appointed. At first his proposition met with opposition ; later, 
however, the objections were removed; from that time to the present, the 
labor of women has formed an important factor in the business depart- 
ments of the government. 

It need scarcely be said that General Spinner was a devoted friend of 
the Union, and labored by argument, personal appeal, example, and with a 
free use of his means to crown northern arms with the desired success. 
With the immediate cause of the war he had no sympathy whatsoever. 
Liberty was man’s birthright ; and if this birthright had been denied a race 
for many years, its restoration should be the more readily granted. He 
was far from agitating the question of slavery, though a firm believer in its 
abolition ; but when its continuance became a national issue, and the 
choice lay between the preservation of the Union and the loss of involun- 
tary servitude, there was no hesitation. As in his mind this was the real 
issue which the war presented, he promptly arranged himself on the side 
of freedom, and labored earnestly that all dwelling in the land should 
share its blessings, and the nation be forever freed of one of the darkest 
stains that has dimmed its history. 

It is related of him that when the capital was severely threatened by 
Confederate arms, realizing what such an invasion necessarily would in- 
volve, he immediately took active steps to remove the moneys under his 
control and to place them beyond the reach of the enemy. Accordingly 
a draft was at once made upon the post-office department for every avail- 
able bag, in which he proposed to place the moneys and hide them till the 
threatened danger had passed: Should it so happen that the line of forts 
protecting Washington should be taken, a tug was to be in readiness, 
loaded with treasure, and then headed down the Potomac, as this offered 
the only way out of the city. A long night was spent with his assistants 
in filling bag after bag with crisp greenbacks and coin till the vault of the 
treasury became literally exhausted; in the meantime, a squadron of 
cavalry was stationed at the door of the treasury to render such escort 
as the safe removal of the moneys demanded. The next morning, learning 
that the threatened invasion had been suddenly checked, the moneys were 
removed from the bags and returned to the vaults. This watchfulness 
and care are not equaled, however, by the fact that when General Spinner 
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192 FRANCIS E. SPINNER THE FINANCIER 
resigned his office as treasurer there was need that all the moneys be 
counted ; and a discrepancy occurring, on their recount the error was dis- 
covered, carrying with it the witness that of the millions which had been 
confided to his keeping not one cent had been lost. 

Our distinguished subject, Francis Elias Spinner, was born at German 
Flats (now Mohawk), New York, on the 2Ist of January, 1802. His father 
the Rev. John Peter Spinner was a native of Werbach, Baden. Possessing 
unusual qualifications for the ministry, after preparing in the gymnasium 
at Bishopsheim he entered the university of Mentz and became a graduate 
of the same. In his twenty-first year he was admitted to holy orders in 
the Roman church, and discharged the duties of a priest for twelve years. 
He became somewhat distinguished for the part he took in the funeral 
obsequies of Joseph II. and Leopold II. In 1800 he renounced his alle- 
giance to the Roman church, and became a Protestant. He then married, 
and shortly after sailed for America, finding a home as well as employ- 
ment in serving alternately the churches of German Flats and Herki- 
mer, New York, at “the yearly stipend of two hundred dollars in good 
and lawful money.” Men still live who are proud to bear witness to his 
piety, integrity, scholarship, and intellectual acumen. At the close of an 
oration in which the liberties of America had been commemorated, he is 
said to have pronounced this unusual benediction: “ The God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob, and the God of Washington bless you all.” 

For some reason “ Dominie Spinner ”’ was unwilling that his son should 
follow him in his profession. It was accordingly arranged that he should 
learn a trade. But as the young man’s inclinations strongly favored mer- 
cantile life, on leaving school in his sixteenth year he became an appren- 
tice to a confectioner in the city of Albany. He did not long remain in 
this position, as in less than two years afterward he was employed as 
saddler and harness-maker in the village of Amsterdam. 

As General Spinner over his own signature has given an account of his 
school life, and the formative experiences of so many of our honored and 
best men in the state and church are involved in obscurity, a free quo- 
tation may be of interest. The letter from which this extract was taken 
was written late in December, 1880, to his life-long friend Mr. F. G. Berry 
of Herkimer. 

“T went to school in four different districts in the Mohawk valley 

‘common schools’ they were designated by the statutes of the 
state of New York, and God knows they were common enough in every 
respect. The school-house and its surroundings were of the rudest kind, 
in some cases built of logs with the interstices filled in with mud. The 























interior appoint- 
ments of it were 
in strict keeping 
with the exterior. 
Rough slabs with 
the bark turned 
down, with sap- 
ling clubs driven 
into two-inch 
auger holes for 
legs, constituted 
the bench-seats. 
Wide boards 
nailed against the 
wall served for 
writing-desks. A 
cracked, rusty 
box-stove, whose 
rusty pipe ran out 
through a tin 
plate that re- 
placed a pane of 
glass in the win- 
dows, was the 
heater. Deficient 
in light, and venti- 
lation there was 
—none save that 
which came 
through the 
cracks in the wall 
and through the 
window, where a 
pane of glass was 
missing and an 
old hat usually 
did duty in its 
place. 

And now ‘the 
master.’ He was, 
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as a rule, selected from the hands who worked on a farm in the sum- 
mer and taught school in the winter; not for the quantity or quality of 
his brains, but for his superior muscular development. His equipment 
consisted of a stout pair of coarse cowhide boots wherewith to discipline 
the big boys, a lot of rods, a heavy ferule, and a two-bladed pocket-knife 
—the larger blade used for the cutting and trimming of rods and switches, 
and the smaller one wherewith to make pens from quills out of the wings 
of a goose. A goose! fit emblem of all that pertained to an old-time com- 
mon school in the Mohawk valley. Teaching in those days was principally 
by induction, and it was induced by rod and ferule from behind—a fostert- 
ort, Old King Solomon, ‘the wisest of men,’ made the law that governed 
the old-time common schools in the valley of the Mohawk. ‘Spare not the 
rod,’ was the edict at the home and inthe school. ‘Spare the rod and spoil 
the child,’ came from the pulpit, the schoolroom, and the nursery. Perhaps 
this is the reason why I did not spoil, and that I am now at the age of 
eighty-eight years so well preserved. Farm-hands in those days received 
eight dollars a month and board. When employed in the winter as teach- 
ers they sometimes managed to get a little more, but they were obliged to 
‘board around’ with the parents of their pupils. The board usually con- 
sisted of johnny-cake for breakfast; corned beef and cabbage, or pork and 
sauerkraut, for dinner; and sepawn and milk for supper; the lodging a 
‘shake-down’ in the garret. Webster’s spelling-book, Columbian reader, 
English reader, Daboll arithmetic, and Lindley Murray’s grammar were the 
books mostly in use in those far-off days. The Bible was read in some 
schools where the New England sentiment was dominant. My father, a 
clergyman, protested .gainst the use of the Old Testament in schools in his 
neighborhood, and it was thrown out as a book unfit for youth to read. 
The routine of the school exercises of that day was to commit to memory 
passages from the books, the meaning of which the pupil had no more 
conception of than Nicodemus had of the second birth. I recollect this 
was read at a school examination: ‘as wise as a serpent and as harmless as 
a dove.’ The question was asked, ‘ What is a serpent and what is a dove?’ 
Not one in the class could answer either question. The little fellows 
were delighted when told that one was a snake and the other a pigeon. 
They were taught only to read, not to understand. 

I remember having been taught to commit to memory this rule in 
grammar: ‘A verb must agree with its nominative case in number and 
person.’ Well, I wondered what kind of a case a nominative case was, 
and I had been taught by my pious father that the hairs of my head were 
numbered, but I could not comprehend why a person should have a num- 
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ber; and to this day the whole matter is just about as clear as mud to my 
mind. All that I know about English grammar I learned after I had 
served an apprenticeship at two different mechanical trades. After study- 
ing in several very common schools, I finally was graduated from district 
number one in the village of Herkimer. I had been highly educated in 
ignorance,.for I had not learned that I did not know anything.” 

On leaving the village of Amsterdam General Spinner returned to 
Herkimer to become a clerk, and in his twenty-second year began busi- 
ness in his own name. Five years later, 1829, he was made deputy sheriff 
of the county, which position he held five years, when he was elected 
sheriff, holding this office three years. During this period he acquired 
that taste for public life which followed him all through his later life. 
Having a fondness for military affairs, in 1834 he became quite prominent 
in organizing the twenty-sixth regiment of New York state artillery, and 
was elected to, and held in succession, all the intermediate grades up to 
the rank of major-general of the third division. In 1838 his interest in 
public concerns led Governor Marcy to appoint him one of the commis- 
sioners for building the state hospital at Utica, a trust he discharged 
with unusual fidelity and acceptableness. When the Whig party came 
into power, shortly after the erection of this building, political influences 
were soon in motion questioning in a ieasure the faithfulness of those to 
whom this service had been intrusted. General Spinner courted at once 
an investigation, and voluntarily laid before the committee every paper 
and voucher to assist them in their purpose. After a month’s examina- 
tion in which lawyers and experts were engaged, it was discovered that not 
only were his accounts absolutely correct, but the state was his debtor— 
an amount it has yet to pay. As Herkimer was now his home, the Mo- 
hawk valley bank in the village, recognizing his integrity and business 
abilities, called him to its cashiership, the duties of which he filled with 
such acceptance as to be promoted at a later period to its presidency. 

In 1845 General Spinner was appointed auditor and deputy naval offi- 
cer of the port of New York, holding the position for four years. In 1854 
he was elected on the Democratic ticket to represent the seventeenth dis- 
trict of New York in the thirty-fourth congress. In this congress he was 
a member of several important committees, including that of “ privileges 
and elections.” As this congress made itself somewhat memorable by 
failing for an entire winter to effect an organization of the house, and some 
of the circumstances connected with it are of unusual interest, let the gen- 
eral himself give this portion of its history as penned by his own hand to 
its surviving members, at a reunion held in March, 1888. 
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“ By mere accident I became the humble instrument in keeping our 
ranks solid, and of bringing about the happy result of that election [Banks 
for speaker]. I desire to relate the incident through which it was effected. 
I was the only member of that congress who had been nominated and 
elected to it by the regular organization of the Democratic party who 
voted for Banks. Being an out-and-out Free Soiler, and hence strongly 
opposed to the extension of slavery into free territory, I refused to attend 
the Democratic congressional caucus for the nomination of the officers of 
the house of representatives, and thus was left free to vote for an anti-slav. 
ery extension man for speaker. For obvious reasons I declined to attend 
the caucuses of the opposition party. After the nomination of General 
Banks for speaker, I refused to go to his room, although I passed his door 
at Willard’s, where we both boarded, many times every day during the two 
months’ struggle for the election of a speaker. For a time I voted for 
several anti-slavery extension Democrats for speaker, but finally joined 
those who voted for General Banks. On the night of the first of February, 
when Governor Aiken had received three more votes than were cast for 
Banks, and when it was evident the plurality resolution would be adopted 
the next morning, in corhing from my room late in the evening to mail my 
letters I came in contact with a number of our friends near the door of 
General Banks’s room. Edwin B. Morgan, a member from the Cayuga dis- 
trict of New York, caught hold of me and urged me to go into General 
Banks’s room. I declined to do so, but was overpowered by four or five 
other members from our state of New York, who joined Mr. Morgan in 
rushing me into General Banks’s room. 

I was astonished to find there quite a number of members who had for 
a long time voted for Banks for speaker. Stanton of Ohio had the floor. 
He ceased speaking on account of the noise and confusion caused by the 
entrance of the mob that thrust me intothe room. After order was partly 
restored, Mr. Stanton resumed by saying: ‘As I stated before, some of us 
think that Mr. Banks should decline to be a candidate, and should name 
the candidate to be supported on to-morrow.’ I was aroused to the threat- 
ening danger at once, and sang out: ‘What’s going on here?’ I knew 
enough of tactics to see the danger of changing front on the face of an 
enemy, or as Lincoln put it, ‘ It’s dangerous to swap horses in the middle 
of astream.’ The thought of coming defeat made me very angry, and I 
said in a loud and emphatic manner: ‘Let come what will, let who vote 
for whom he will, as for me, so help me God, I shall vote for Nathaniel P. 
Banks until a speaker shall be elected.’ Then I forced my way out and 
slammed the door after me with a loud bang. . . . Theso-called com- 
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mittee returned to the National Hotel and reported to the meeting the 
result of their mission to the friends of General Banks at Willard’s. There- 
upon many members who had voted continuously for Banks declared most 
emphatically that they would vote for Banks until a speaker should be 
elected. This quelled the rebellion, and there was no further effort to 
change our candidate, and it became apparent that either Banks or a 
Democrat would be elected. The happy result of the next day’s vote is 
known to you.” 

General Spinner was a member also in the same congress of the com- 
mittee on elections which had under consideration the contested Kansas 
seat, and of the special committee appointed to investigate the assault of 
Preston Brooks of South Carolina upon Senator Sumner of Massachusetts, 
also of the committee of conference which secured for itself a national 
reputation by agreeing to disagree on the army appropriation bill. Con- 
temporaneous with the session of this congress, the Republican party came 
into existence; and though General Spinner had been elected to his seat by 
the Democratic vote, as the policy, however, which his party pursued did 
not accord with his sincere conviction, he withdrew from its ranks only to 
be renominated by the Republicans of his district for the same position, 
and for two consecutive terms was reélected by larger majorities,-with a 
single exception, than were received by any of his associates. In the 
thirty-fifth congress General Spinner was placed on the committee of 
accounts, and during his membership of the thirty-sixth congress Speaker 
Pennington honored him with the chairmanship of this same committee. 
His congressional career covered the period from December 3, 1855, to 
March 3, 1861. 

As General Spinner was thus a member of the house several years im- 
mediately preceding the civil war, he necessarily became very familiar with 
the numerous events that were gradually unfolding, and which finally pre- 
cipitated the memorable struggle. In this contest he played no insignifi- 
cant part. Not that his voice was heard frequently in debate in the house 
or even upon the stump; the committee room became the arena for his 
faithfulness, integrity, and wisdom. What others suggested he very often 
framed, giving points and facts which subsequently proved to be a basis 
for action. 

In this same room no one remained in doubt either as to his purpose 
or conviction. If partial or class legislation was introduced, or bills affect- 
ing the unity or honor of his country, the undesirableness of such action was 
at once pointed out and received from him the most determined opposi- 
tion. All party lines were but gossamer threads whenever they affected 
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principles or militated against national interests. Party had its purpose, 
but fundamental truth should ever be recognized, and recognized to in- 
fluence and prevail. His devotion to his country came from no desire for 
emolument, but from a deep admiration of its Constitution and what it 
aimed to promote. A patriot and a politician were not correlatives; he 
held to the one and despised the other. American institutions were of too 
great value to the nation and the world at large to be used for human 
aggrandizement: they were ladders to a kingly service—the betterment of 
our common but much enslaved humanity. He believed that America 
was rapidly shaping the destinies of many of the downtrodden peoples of 
the earth, and therefore all sinister motives connected with the adminis- 
tration of its laws, all selfish and mere party legislation, should be promptly 
resisted ; nor should anything whatsoever affecting her prosperity or in- 
tegrity receive the least toleration. 

General Spinner was a talker, not a speaker, and his judgment of men 
very accurate. It did not take him long to separate the false from the 
true and to divine a purpose as well as a principle. At times his lan- 
guage was vehement, but his honesty and sincerity were plainly apparent. 
In tenderness and sympathy his heart was in reality the heart of a child ; 
it would sooner cease beating than conceive a wrong. The poor had in 
him a true friend, and his resources were always open to their honest 
needs, Not a few of the appointees in his office were from the large class 
of wounded soldiers, whose services he looked upon as worthier recom- 
mendations than simply political backing. Very few lived more truly the 
motto, “Do ye unto others as ye would have others do to you.” In his 
manner he was brusque, but no one ever left his presence feeling offense. 
He was strong and abiding in his convictions, yet cheerfully yielded his 
opinion wherever he saw reason for change. At times his enthusiasm 
would kindle into a flame. On one occasion he rushed into the cashier’s 
room in the treasury, and in tones quivering with emotion called out to all 
within the chamber, “ Put that cash into the vault, boys, and get out from 
here as soon as you can. I want you all to yell! We've got Richmend.” 

Method had for him many attractions, since he found it yielding him 
many fruits. He made a record of every important transaction, whether 
public or personal in its character. When a friend was surprised at his 
marvelous ease in recalling events, he observed, “It has been my cus- 
tom to keep a record of everything, and I have a whole garret full of 
note-books in which is recorded every cent that I ever received or paid 
out since I was a boy over eighty years ago.”” His signature was unique 
and is a marvel among autographs. The paragrapher has suggested 
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whether, in the absence of more active bait, it could not be utilized by the 
piscatorial profession in alluring the slumbering fish of the deep. Be this 
as it may, it has defied the skill of the forger and long since taken high 
rank for complicated yet symmetrical penmanship. His own history of it is: 
“T first practiced it while in the sheriff’s office about 1835 ; I used it while 
commissioner for building the asylum at Utica, and as cashier and presi- 
dent of the Mohawk valley bank, and for franking while in congress. It 
was brought to its highest perfection when I was treasurer.” 

His desire for knowledge followed him far into age, scientific research 
being his favorite study. After he had entered his eightieth year he 
became a vigorous student in Greek, and so long as his sight remained un- 
impaired he passed many hours in some form of intellectual labor. But 
no love for knowledge was allowed to interfere with his physical well-being. 
He attributed his long life to systematic exercise and recreation, fishing 
and rowing being his special pleasures. He never lost his love for nature, 
in the open air, trees, shrubs ; flowers were always his friends, and he loved 
their silent teaching. His religious creed was very brief, but that brevity 
included the authority of God, and a need for other salvation than what 
man could devise. He passed the closing years of his life in the sunny 
land of Florida, living in a tent that he might the more enjoy its balmy air. 
The irritation of a pair of spectacles ripened into a cancer upon the nose, 
and after suffering most heroically, terminated his life, December 31, 1890. 
Had his valued life been prolonged three weeks he would have rounded 
out eighty-nine eventful years, a period covering nearly all the important 
events in the history of his country after it had become a separate nation- 
ality. He was buried with military honors, and laid away for his final rest 
amid the very scenes where his youth and many of his maturer years were 
passed—scenes to him fairly fragrant with the most valued associations. 


Hina fbmtlez, 








THE HISTORIAN’S FIRST BOOK 
SOME EXPERIENCES OF HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT * 


The Native Races being my first book, persons have asked me if it paid 
pecuniarily ; and when I answered “ No” they seemed at a loss what to 
make of it. Samuel Johnson says: “ No man but a blockhead ever wrote 
except for money.” I will admit myself a blockhead to the extent that I 
did not write for money, but not so great a one as not to know, after a 
publishing experience of a quarter of a century, that work like mine never 
returns a money profit. And with due deference to the learned doctor 
I hold rather with John Stuart Mill, who says that “the writings by 
which one can live are not the writings which themselves live, and are 
never those in which the writer does his best. Books destined to form 
future thinkers take too much time to write, and when written come in 
general too slowly into notice and repute to be relied on for subsistence.” 
Or as Mrs. Browning more tersely puts it, “In England no one lives by 
books that live.” 

Business experience had taught me that the immediate recognition, 
even of a work of merit, depends almost as much on the manner of bring- 
ing it forth as upon authorship. So easily swayed are those who pass 
judgment on the works of authors, so greatly are they ruled by accidental 
or incidental causes who form for the public their opinion, that pure sub- 
stantial merit is seldom fully and alone recognized. I do not mean by 
this that the better class of critics are either incompetent or unfair, that 
they cannot distinguish a meritorious work from a worthless one, or that 
having determined the value of a production in their own minds they will 
not so write it down. Yet comparatively speaking there are few reviewers 
of this class) Many otherwise good journals, both in America and in 
Europe, publish miserable book notices. 

Experience had told me that a book written, printed, and published at 
this date on the Pacific coast, no matter how meritorious or by whom sent 
forth—that is to say, if done by any one worth the castigating—would surely 
be condemned by some and praised coldly and critically by others. There 
are innumerable local prejudices abroad which prevent us from recognizing 


* Extracts from the autobiographical reminiscences and comments of Hubert Howe Bancroft, 
in the thirty-ninth and last volume of his vast historical work. 
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to the fullest extent the merits of our neighbor. Least of all would a 
work of mine be judged solely upon its merits. Trade engenders com- 
petition, and competition creates enemies. There were hundreds in Cali- 
fornia who damned me every day, and to please this class as well as them- 
selves there were newspaper writers who would like nothing better than 
by sneers and innuendoes to consign the fruits of laborious years to obliv- 
ion. “ This man is getting above his business,” some would say. ‘“‘ Because 
he can sell books he seems to infer a divine mission to write them. Now, 
it may be as well first as last for him to understand that merchandising 
and authorship are two distinct things; that a commercial man who has 
dealt in books as he would deal in bricks, by count, weight, or dollars’ 
worth, cannot suddenly assume to know all things and set himself up as a 
teacher of mankind. He must be put down. Such arrogance cannot be 
countenanced, If writing is thus made common our occupation is gone.” 
All did not so feel; but there was more of such sentiment behind editorial 
spectacles than editors would admit even to themselves. 

To local fame or a literary reputation restricted to California, I did not 
attach much value. Not that I was indifferent to the opinions of my 
neighbors, or that I distrusted Pacific coast journalists as a class. 1 had 
among them many warm friends whose approbation I coveted. But at 
this juncture I did not desire the criticism either of enemies or friends, 
but of strangers; I was desirous above all that my book should be first re- 
viewed on its merits and by disinterested and unprejudiced men 
By the verdict of the best men of the United States, of enlaws, Beane, 
and Germany, the world’s ripest scholars and deepest thinkers, my 
contributions to knowledge must stand or fall, and not by the wishes of my 
friends or the desire of my enemies. This is why, I say,a home reputa- 
tion alone never would have satisfied me, never would have paid me for my 
sacrifice of time, labor, and many of the amenities of life. . . . To 
reach these results required a journey to the Eastern states. . . . My 
first work was ready for publication, and on its reception would depend in 
a measure my whole future. Not that the failure of the Native Races to 
sell would have discouraged me. This was the least that troubled me. It 
was altogether a secondary matter whether copies of the book were sold 
or not. I merely wished to assure myself whether mine was a good work 
well performed, or a useless one poorly done. I would have the book 
issued by first-class publishers in New York and Europe, for it must bear 
upon it the stamp of a first-class publication, but the people might buy it 
or not as they pleased. That was not what concerned me. 

Crabbe was not more timorous in asking the generous Burke to look at 
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his verses than I in begging critics to glance at my productions. Not 
every one can understand the feeling. Not every one would hesitate to 
show a book of which one might be proud, to men interested in such books. 
But there was the trouble with me. I did not feel sure that my work was 
sufficiently meritorious to awaken their interest, that I had done anything 
to be proud of, and I did not know whether or not they would be inter- 
ested. It came up tome as a species of beggary in which to indulge was 
worse than starvation. I must appear before these literary lords as a 
western adventurer, or at best a presumptuous /“¢¢érateur, coveting their 
praise—a ré/e I despised above all others. I must appear as one asking 
favor for a product of his brain so inferior in quality that if left to itself it 
could not stand. But there was behind me work piled mountain high, 
and for the sake of the future I would undertake the mission. , 

I set out on my pilgrimage the 3d of August, 1874, taking with me my 
daughter Kate to place in school at Farmington, Connecticut. After a 
few days’ stay at Buffalo with my two sisters, Mrs. Palmer and Mrs. Tre- 
vett, I proceeded ta New York. . . . Besides seeking the countenance 
and sympathy of scholars, in my enterprise it was part of my errand to 
find a publisher. . . . At the New Haven railway station I encoun- 
tered President Gilman, to whom I made known the nature of my mission 
and asked if he deemed it the proper thing for me to do. He thought 
that it was, and named several persons whom I must see. Further than 
this, he spoke of a meeting of the scientific association to be held in Hart- 
ford the following Tuesday, and advised me to attend, saying that he 
would be there and would take pleasure in introducing me to those 
whose acquaintance might be advantageous. I thanked him and we 
parted. 

In Hartford on Tuesday President Gilman introduced me to Professor 
Brewer of Yale, Dr. Asa Gray of Hartford, and others. He also spoke of 
me to several, among whom was Mr. Warner of the Courant, who, when I 
called upon him subsequently, treated me with scarcely anticipated kind- 
ness. I was then in a humor to be won for life by any man who would 
take the trouble. It may seem weak this super-sensitiveness, but I was in 
a feverish state of mind, and my nerves were all unstrung by long labor. 
I was callous enough to ignorance and indifference, for amongst these I 
had all along been working; yet intelligent sympathy touched me, and Mr. 
Warner’s manner was so courteous, and his words so encouraging, that 
they sank at once into my heart where they have remained ever since. 
He entered warmly into my plans, gave me strong, decided letters to sev- 
eral persons, which proved of the greatest advantage, and on leaving his 
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office I carried with me the benediction which I know came from an 
honest pen. “God bless such workers!"’ . . . It was my intention to 
ask Eastern scholars to examine my book and give me an expression of 
their opinion in writing; but in talking the matter over with Dr. Gray he 
advised me to delay such’ request until the reviewers had pronounced their 
verdict, or at all events until such expression of opinion came naturally 
and voluntarily. This I concluded to do, though at the same time I could 
not understand what good private opinions would do me after public 
reviewers had spoken. Their praise I should not care to supplement with 
feebler praise ; their disapprobation could not be averted after it had been 
printed. 

And so it turned out. What influence my seeing these men and pre- 
senting them copies of my book had on reviewers, if any, I have no means 
of knowing. Directly, I should say it had none; indirectly, as for exam- 
ple a word dropped upon the subject, or a knowledge of the fact that the 
author had seen and had explained the character of his work to the chief 
scholars of the country, might make the reviewer regard it a little more 
attentively than he otherwise would. On receipt of the fifth volume of 
the Native Races Dr. Gray wrote me: “I am filled more and more with 
admiration of what you have done and are doing; and all I hear around 
me, and read from the critical judges, adds to the good opinion I had 
formed.” Dr. Gray gave me letters to Francis Parkman, Charles Francis 
Adams, and others. While at Cambridge we called on Mrs. Horace 
Mann, but she being ill, her sister, Miss Peabody, saw us instead. With 
eloquence of tongue and ease and freedom she dissected the most 
knotty problems of the day. James Russell Lowell lived in a pleasant, 
plain house, common to the intellectual and refined of that locality. Long- 
fellow’s residence was the most pretentious I visited, but the plain, home- 
like dwellings within which was the atmosphere of genius or culture, were 
most attractive to me. How cold and soulless are the Stewart’s marble 
palaces of New York beside these New England abodes of intellect with 
their chaste though unaffected adornments! Lowell listened without say- 
ing a word; listened for three or five minutes, I should think, without a 
nod or movement signifying that he heard me. I was quite ready to take 
offense when once the suspicion came that I was regarded as a bore. 

“Perhaps I tire you,” at length I suggested. “Pray go on,” said he. 
When I had finished he entered warmly into the merits of the case, made 
several suggestions, and discussed points of difference. He bound me to 
him forever by his many acts of sympathy then and afterward, for he never 
seemed to lose interest in my labors, and wrote me regarding them. What, 
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for example, could have been more inspiring at that time than to receive 
from him shortly after my return to San Francisco such words as these: 
“T have read your first volume with so much interest that I am hungry for 
those to come. You have handled a complex, sometimes even tangled 
and tautological subject with so much clearness and discrimination as to 
render it not merely useful to the man of science but attractive to the 
general reader. The conscientious labor in collecting, and the skill shown 
in the convenient arrangement of such a vast body of material, deserve 
the highest praise.” . 

Wednesday, the 26th of August, after calling on several journalists in 
Boston, we took the boat for Nahant to find Mr. Longfellow, for he was 
absent from his home at Cambridge. Neither was he at Nahant. And 
so it was in many instances, until we began to suspect that most Boston 
people had two houses, a city anda country habitation, and lived in neither. 
From Nahant we went to Lynn, and thence to Salem, where we spent the 
night undisturbed by witches, in a charming little antique hotel. During 
the afternoon we visited the rooms of the scientific association, and in the 
evening Wendell Phillips, who gave me a welcome that did my heart 
good. A bright, genial face, with a keen, kindly eye, and long white hair, 
a fine figure, tall but a little stooped, I found him the embodiment of 
shrewd wisdom and practical philanthropy. There was no cant or fiction 
about him. His smile broke upon his features from a beaming heart, and 
his words were but the natural expression of healthy thoughts. He com- 
prehended my desires and necessities on the instant, and seating himself 
at his table he dashed off some eight or ten letters in about as many 
minutes, keeping up all the time a rattling conversation, neither tongue 
nor pen hesitating a moment for a word; and it was about me and my 
work and California and whom I should see, that he was talking. Nor 
was this all. Next morning in Boston he handed me a package of letters 
addressed to persons who he thought would be interested in the work, 
and whose names had occurred to him after I had left. 

John G. Whittier was a warm personal friend of Phillips, and to him 
among others the latter sent me. We went to Amesbury where the poet 
resided, the day after meeting Phillips in Boston—a frank, warm-hearted 
Quaker, living in a plain, old-fashioned village house. He gave me letters 
to Longfellow, Emerson, and Dr. Barnard. . . . Informed that Pro- 
fessor Henry Adams, editor of the North American Review, was staying a 
few miles from Salem, I sought him there but unsuccessfully. Next day 
I met accidentally his father, Charles Francis Adams, to whom I expressed 
regrets at not having seen his son. He said he would speak to him for me, 
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and remarked that if I could get Francis Parkman to review my book in 
the North American it would be a great thing for it, but that his health 
and preoccupation would probably prevent. He gave me several letters, 
and I left full copies of my printed sheets with him. Now, of all things, 
“great things” for my book I coveted. Soto Parkman I went. I found 
him at Jamaica Plains, where he resided during the summer, deep in his 
literary work. After all, the worker is the man to take work to, and not 
the man of leisure. Mr. Parkman was a tall, spare man, with a smiling 
face and winning manner. I noticed that all great men in the vicinity of 
Boston were tall and thin, and wore smiling faces, and gave indications 
of innate gentleness of character. 

“This shows wonderful research, and I think your arrangement is good, 
but I should have to review it upon its merits,” said Mr. Parkman. “ As 
a matter of course,” I replied. ‘Ido not know that I am competent to 
do the subject justice,” he now remarked. “I will trust you for that,” 
said I. And so the matter was left, and in due time several splendid 
reviews appeared in this important journal as the different volumes were 
published. 

I was told to call on the Rev. James Freeman Clarke. I did so, but 

he was not at home. Returning to Boston we took the train for Concord 
and sought Mr. Emerson. He was gracious enough and gave me some 
letters, one to Dr. Draper and one to Mr. Bryant; but in all his doings 
the great philosopher was cold and unsympathetic. He was the opposite 
of Wendell Phillips, who won the hearts of all that stood before him. 
From Concord we went again to Cambridge, to see Mr. Howells of the 
Atlantic Monthly. After some conversation upon the subject it was finally 
arranged that Bliss was to write an article of some ten pages on my work 
for this magazine. There were many others we called on, some of whom 
were at home and some absent, among the latter much to my regret Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Edward Everett Hale, and James T. Fields. From Dr. 
Holmes I subsequently received many letters, which brought with them a 
world of refreshing encouragement. So genial and hearty were his expres- 
sions of praise that the manner of bestowal doubled its value tome. Few 
can appreciate the worth to an author of encouraging words at such a time 
and from such a source. . . . I had seen all the chief literary editors 
of Boston, and was well enough satisfied with the results. I knew by this 
time that my book would receive some good reviews in that quarter. So 
I concluded to leave Boston. 

On our way to New York we stopped at Newport and called on T. W. 
Higginson, who like Gilman aspired to the popular side of things. The 
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result of this interview was half a dozen letters, in which he took care to 
state—that he might show, I suspect, how guarded he was in avoiding im- 
position—that President Gilman had introduced me, and that Clarence 
King indorsed me. Afterward came a review of the Vatzve Races in Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly Magazine. None were kinder or more cordial than Higgin- 
son, who on several occasions went out of his way to serve me. As I was 
on my way to New York I saw his letters were directed to Mr. Reid, Mr. 
Ripley, Curtis, Holland, Parton, Godkin, Ward, and others. The first 
read as follows: “I wish to introduce a gentleman whom I count it an 
honor to know, Mr. H. H. Bancroft of San Francisco, who has been giving 
wealth and time for years to a work on the wild races of the Pacific states. 
His first volume shows a research very rare in America, and is founded on 
his own remarkable library of sixteen thousand volumes collected for the 
purpose. The book if carried out as it is begun will be an honor to our 
literature. Mr. Bancroft asks nothing from us but sympathy and Godspeed. 
I have been most favorably impressed by what I have seen of him person- 
ally, and am assured by Mr. Clarence King that he is thoroughly respected 
and valued in San Francisco.” . 

It was no great achievement to visit these men and command their 
attention. In one sense,no. And yet in the state of mind in which I was 
then laboring it was one of the most disagreeable tasks of my life, and 
strong as I usually was physically it sent me to bed and kept me there a 
fortnight. I had been entirely successful ; but success here was won not 
as in San Francisco by years of tender devotion to an ennobling cause, 
but by what I could not but feel an humiliating course. I sought men 
whom I did not wish to see, and talked with them of things about which 
it was most distasteful to me to converse. It was false pride, however, 
and my extreme sensitiveness that kept alive these feelings. Good men 
assured me that I was not over-stepping the bounds of literary decorum in 
thrusting my work forward upon the notice of the world ; that my position 
was peculiar, and that in justice to my undertaking in San Francisco I 
could not do otherwise. I had met with much that was assuring, but I 
had likewise encountered much that was disheartening. I found here as 
elsewhere in the affairs of mankind hypocrisies and jealousies. Literature 
has its coteries and conventionalisms as well as other forms of human asso- 
ciation. . From the beginning of civilization, I believe, by the East 
the West has been considered barbaric in learning and literature. Greece 
first taught Rome, Rome western Europe, Europe America, and eastern 
America the western. Thus the East has always held the West in some 
sort of contempt so far as religion and learning were concerned. The East 
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was the original seat of civilization, whence radiated the more refined re- 
ligion, with art, science, and literature. The West has always been illiter- 
ate, infantile in learning, with crude ideas in relation to all that creates or 
regulates the higher intellectual life. . 

Lest the East should become, however, too arrogant and domineering 
in its superior culture, it may profitably bear in mind two things: first, 
that as the West rises into supremacy the East decays, and that there is 
now no farther West for restless learning to reach. Palestine and Egypt 
are dead; the greatness of Athens and Rome dates two thousand years 
back; London is growing old; if New York and Boston do not some time 
die of old age, they will prove exceptions to the rule ; so that if the glory 
of the world be not some day crowded into San Francisco, it will be by 
reason of new laws and new developments. In a word, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut may yet go to school to Michigan and California. 

In New York I met George Bancroft—with whom, by the way, I am 
in no way related—who gave me a letter to Dr. Draper, and was kind 
enough afterward to write: ‘To me you render an inestimable benefit, 
for you bring within reach the information which is scattered in thousands 
of volumes, I am glad to see your work welcomed in Europe as well as 
in your own country. In the universality of your researches you occupy 
a field of the deepest interest to the world, and without a rival. Press 
on, my dear sir, in your great enterprise, and bring it to a close in the 
meridian of life,so that you may enjoy your well-earned honors during 
what I hope may be a long series of later years,” Dr. Draper was a 
man well worth the seeing; from first to last he proved one of my 
warmest and most sympathizing friends, After my return to San Fran- 
cisco he wrote me: “I have received your long-expected first volume of 
the Native Races of the Pacific States, and am full of admiration of the 
resolute manner in which you have addressed yourself to that most labo- 
rious task. Many atime I have thought if I were thirty years younger I 
would dedicate myself to an exploration of the political and psycholog- 
ical ideas of the aborigines of this continent; but you are doing not only 
this, but a great deal more. Your work has taught me a great many 
things. It needs no praise from me. It will be consulted and read cen- 
turies after you are gone.” . . . 

I failed to see Mr. Bryant, but was gratified by the receipt of a letter 
in which he expressed himself in the following words: “I am amazed at 
the extent and the minuteness of your researches into the history and cus- 
toms of the aboriginal tribes of western North America. Your work will 
remain to coming ages a treasure-house of information on that subject.” 
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The Californian journals printed many of the Eastern and European letters 
sent me, and Mr. Bryant’s commanded their special admiration on account 
of its chirography, which was beautifully clear and firm for a poet, and he 
of eighty years. When will men of genius learn to write, and those who 
aspire to greatness cease to be ashamed of fair penmanship ? 

I cannot enter more fully into the detail of reviewers and reviews ; 
suffice it to say that two large quarto scrap-books were filled to overflowing 
with such notices of the Mative Kaces as were sent me. Never probably 
was a book so generally and so favorably reviewed by the best journals in 
Europe and America. Never was an author more suddenly or more 
thoroughly brought to the attention of learned and literary men every- 
where. . « « 

Thus it was that I began to see in my work a success exceeding my 
wildest anticipations. And a first success in literature under ordinary 
circumstances is a most fortunate occurrence. To me it was everything. 
I hardly think that failure would have driven me from my purpose, but I 
needed more than dogged persistency to carry me through herculean 
undertakings. I needed confidence in my abilities, assurance, sympathy, 
and above all a firm and lofty enthusiasm. I felt with Lowell, that “ solid 
success must be based on solid qualities and the honest culture of them.” 
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It was in picturesque Leeuwarden, in the old-time province of Fries- 
land, Holland, where Samuel Myer Isaacs was born on January 4, 
1804. The most conservative of all sections of Holland in fidelity to tradi- 
tional dress and customs, Friesland has much to commend itself to the 
tourist, and Leeuwarden is one of the handsomest places of its size in 
Holland. Its streets are broad, its houses spacious, its shops are attrac- 
tive, and its many book and art stores testify to the cultured taste of the 
community ; while its inhabitants are a sturdy, temperate, well-preserved 
race, the women being preéminently tall and fine-looking. The subject 
of our sketch did not reside very long in Holland. When the French 
entered Friesland, and the future seemed as insecure as the present was 
unpropitious, his father gave up his business of banking and emigrated 
with his family to hospitable England, Samuel then being in early boyhood. 
Arrived in London, the father, being a man of scholarly attainments for 
his day, became a teacher, and exerted every effort to secure a good edu- 
cation for his children—four of his sons becoming teachers in Israel in 
different quarters of the globe. 

Spurred on by his father’s example, Mr. Isaacs was trained for the min- 
istry, and gaining esteem as teacher was elected head of a prominent Jew- 
ish institute in London. Here his genial qualities found an excellent, 
although somewhat narrow, seed-field, but a change was to come. One 
Sabbath two Americans who were visiting London listened to his minis- 
trations and were pleased with his genial manner, They sought an intro- 
duction and soon made known their purpose. It was to announce that 
the Elm street synagogue of New York extended a call for his services 
as minister. 

If prejudice still exists in many quarters in England against everything 
American, how much more intense and certainly more justified must 
have been the sentiment half a century ago. America was regarded as an 
unknown continent, with the savages still in the majority, and the most 
crude ideas prevailed as to American life and manners. It was natural, 
then, for Mr. Isaacs at first to hesitate, particularly as he was about to be 
married, before he accepted the call. But duty, which was to be stronger 
than inclination throughout his whole career, made his course clear. It 
seemed imperative for him to enter upon a life-mission in the new world, 
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where the workers were but few and the work urgent. So without further 
delay he consented, married a young bride, and set sail for New York in 
1839. The voyage lasted three months, and the packet’s safety was de- 
spaired of. It is interesting to notice that Audubon the naturalist was a 
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companion on the journey. The arrival of an English Jewish preacher 
was indeed a novelty in those days, for in 1839 preaching in the vernacu- 
lar was a rarity. The Elm street synagogue near Walker street was 
crowded every Sabbath to hear the new preacher, and not a few non- 
Israelites were attracted. There were then only two synagogues in the 
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city which provided for its six hundred Jewish families. The growth in 
fifty years from two to twenty-five large houses of worship and from three 
thousand to one hundred and eighty thousand Israelites is significant. 

Mr. Isaacs was just the reverse of a fashionable preacher. His mission 
and message were simple and direct. Conservative from ancestry and 
training, he taught the old-time traditional Judaism, laboring earnestly to 
- correct abuses that had impaired the purity of the service and impeded 
the devotion of the worshiper. As a preacher he was hampered some- 
what by being educated in the English pulpit method, his discourses 
usually being written out and delivered from manuscript. He was at 
his best in his extemporaneous efforts in pulpit and on platform. His 
themes were generally practical and had one aim—to teach Jewish doc- 
trine and elevate the moral life. His sermon’s strength lay largely in the 
preacher himself, whose honest convictions were bluntly expressed and 
whose principles were never compromised. 

Rev. Samuel M. Isaacs’s activity was by no means confined to the 
pulpit. He was frequently heard on the lecture platform, and his services 
were extensively utilized throughout the country in dedicating synagogues, 
He used to tell an amusing story of how, when he was called to Chicago 
to lay the corner-stone of a synagogue, a horse was brought for him to ride 
to the appointed site, which was a barren tract of land now the centre of 
a flourishing metropolis. His amazement at seeing the horse was equaled 
by his consternation on a similar occasion in another city when he was 
asked to follow a brass band which led the procession to the new edifice. 
He refused the horse in the one instance, and took a short cut to the syna- 
gogue in the other. 

Besides these labors which made his name widely known, Mr. Isaacs 
early saw the necessity of providing charitable and educational agencies for 
the Israelites of New York. He was ene of the founders and for a time vice- 
president of the Jews’, now the Mount Sinai hospital; the Hebrew Free 
School Association owes its conception largely to his foresight, while in 
all local and national movements for Jewish education his activity was 
pronounced. His love for Palestine brought him into sympathetic rela- 
tions with Sir Moses Montefiore, and he was zealous in his efforts to relieve 
poverty and promote enlightenment in the East. 

In 1857 he founded the Fewiskh Messenger as an organ of conservative 
Judaism. In its columns he advocated many measures of communal 
utility and furnished a standard of journalism which won general esteem. 
Besides his editorials and an occasional sermon he contributed a large 
number of miscellaneous articles, of which his ‘“‘ Leaves from the Diary of 
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a Jewish Minister ” acquired more than local fame. These formed a partial 
autobiography, and the incidents were invariably founded on fact. Their 
chief trait was a delightful humor. Written hastily and amid diverse duties, 
they are readable and piquant still. He was fond, too, of writing short 
stories and sketches, generally in a humorous vein. Like the typical rabbi, 
he had an inexhaustible fund of humor, and needed it in the trials and 
anxieties of a minister’s life. 

Rev. Samuel M. Isaacs, while sincere and punctilious in his adherence 
to conservative Judaism, was happily free from any taint of bigotry. With- 
out the least infusion of clerical conceit, there was no approach to narrow- 
ness. He was intensely American in his sympathies, and his standing in 
the community was recognized by his being asked to read a selection from 
the Scriptures at the Lincoln memorial service in New York in 1865. His 
personal habits were just the reverse of ecclesiastical—he was a family 
man, never brighter than in his family circle, sharing the pleasure and grief 
of each inmate. If he was among the earliest to attend the daily morn- 
ing service in his synagggue, which after successive removals finally was 
established on Forty-fourth street, between Sixth and Seventh avenues, 
he was the promptest to visit the sick and the destitute. His parish was 
never restricted to his own congregation and his own creed. He was by 
no means an ascetic, but his life was temperate in all things. He knew 
only one amusement, the game of whist, and he belonged to a regular 
circle which met every two or three weeks at each other’s homes to enjoy 
the pastime. Old Dr. Chandler Gilman, who used to live on Thirteenth 
street near Fifth avenue, was one of this whist club, and a good Catholic 
priest was occasionally of the party. Simple in his tastes, he found his 
highest happiness in his devotion to the synagogue with the self-sacrifice 
of the old-time clergyman. In some respects much of what Emerson 
writes of Ezra Ripley can be applied to him: “ His brow was serene and 
open to his visitor, for he loved men, and he had no studies, no occupa- 
tions, which company could interrupt.” He knew so well the common 
experiences of men and “ sympathized so well in these that he was excellent 
company and counsel to all, even the most ignorant and humble.” “He 
gave himself up to his feelings, and said on the instant the best things in 
the world.” “He believed, and therefore spoke.” In one word: “He 
was a man very easy to read, for his whole life and conversation were con- 
sistent.” 

Rev. Samuel M. Isaacs was always a busy man. His activity was a 
marvel to his friends. He never tooka longer vacation than a week or two 
in August, and then always within call. He was an early riser, and from 
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dawn to midnight was constantly occupied. He was systematic in his 
methods, punctual in his appointments, prompt in every duty, and as his 
nature was cheerful his tasks were rarely burdens. Besides his studies, his 
synagogue duties, his editorial labors, a vacant half hour was usually given 
to general reading. Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and Charles Reade were his 
favorites among English authors. Disraeli’s career he followed with intense 


- interest. In American political life the parson had not yet risen to prom- 


inence, but he was a loyal Republican from the foundation of the party, 
and both in the down-town (Houston and Prince streets) and the up-town 
(46th street and 1522 Broadway) wards voted the straight Republican 
tickets, national and local. When he resided in Houston street near Thomp- 
son, Rev. Dr. Morgan’s church and graveyard were still at the corner of 
Broadway and Houston, Bleecker street was a very fashionable thorough- 
fare, the old Houston street stages lumbered along leisurely, Washington 
parade ground was a favorite resort, and the city was still wearing its 
primitive and provincial garb in many a street and tenement. He had firm 
faith in New York’s great future and liked to contrast its almost rural 
appearance when he landed in 1839 with the character it had assumed after 
the war of 1861. He had no sympathy with those who justified slavery on 
biblical grounds, but in his pulpit and paper was a stanch Unionist. An 
editorial in the early days of 1861 called “ Stand by the Flag”’ caused the 
defection of his entire Southern subscription list. He used to relate how 
he received an indignant set of resolutions from the Hebrews of a certain 
Southern town, launching fierce invectives at him and his paper, and stating 
that they would withdraw their patronage in the future. Of all the Israel- 
ites in the place, only one, however, was a subscriber, and he was in arrears. 
Mr. Isaacs’s residence at 119 West Houston was not far from the scene of 
outrages in the draft-riots of 1863 ; the mob hung a negro to a lamp-post 
a block from his dwelling. 

Rev. Samuel M. Isaacs died, after a few weeks’ illness, May 19, 1878. 
His strength was unabated until the last, and his activity only ceased 
with his life. It is curious that his last editorial, written before his final 
illness, was entitled ‘‘ Duties to the Dying.” His last audible words, a 
day before the end, were, “I have endeavored to do my duty.” 


—ffrace be ae Cw. 


New York CIty. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION, 1788 


There is no record of debate in the convention of Pennsylvania. All 
that can be surmised of objections to ratification of the Constitution must 
be gathered from the two arguments in favor of it and from the amendments 
suggested after the action of the convention. McKean, who had been 
governor of the state, a member of its legislature and of its judiciary, 
moved that the convention assent to and ratify the Constitution agreed 
upon by the Federal Convention, and Wilson spoke to the motion: 

“The system proposed by the late convention for the government of 
the United States is now before you. As Iam the only member of that 
body who has the honor to be a member of this,it may be expected 
that I should prepare the way for the deliberations of this assembly by 
unfolding the difficulties which the late convention was obliged to en- 
counter, by pointing out the end which it was proposed to accomplish, 
and by tracing the general principles which it has adopted for the accom- 
plishment of that end. The difficulty of the business was equal to its 
magnitude. No small share of wisdom and address is requisite to combine 
and reconcile the jarring interests that prevail, or seem to prevail, in a 
single community. The United States contain already thirteen govern- 
ments, mutually independent. Those governments present to the Atlantic 
a front of fifteen hundred miles. Their soil, their climates, their produc- 
tions, their dimensions, their numbers, are different. In many instances a 
difference, and even an opposition, subsists in their interests ; and a differ- 
ence, and even an opposition, is imagined to subsist in many more. An 
apparent interest produces the same attachment as a real one, and is often 
pursued with no less perseverance and vigor. When all these circumstances 
are seen and attentively considered, will any member of this body be sur- 
prised that such a diversity of things produced a proportionate diversity 
of sentiment? Will he be surprised that such a diversity of sentiment 
rendered a spirit of mutual forbearance and conciliation indispensably 
necessary to the success of the great work, and will he be surprised that 
mutual concessions and sacrifices were the consequences of mutual for- 
bearance and conciliation? A very important difficulty arose from com- 
paring the extent of the country to be governed, with the kind of govern- 
ment proper to be established in it. It has been the opinion countenanced 
by high authority, that the natural property of small states is to be gov- 
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erned as a republic; of middling ones, to be subject to a monarchy ; of 
large empires, to be swayed by a despotic prince; that to preserve the 
principles of the established government the state must be supported in 
the extent it has acquired, and that the spirit of the state will alter in 
proportion as it extends or contracts its limits. Here, then, a difficulty 
appears in full view. On the one hand, the United States contain an 
immense extent of territory, and according to the foregoing opinion a des- 
potic government is best adapted to that extent. On the other hand, it 
was well known that however the citizens of the United States might 
submit with pleasure to the legitimate restraints of a republican con- 
stitution, they would reject with indignation the fetters of despotism. 
What was to be done? The idea of a confederate republic presented 
itself. This kind of a constitution has been thought to have all the in- 
ternal advantages of a republican, together with the external force of a 
monarchical government. Its description is a convention by which several 
states agree to become members of a larger one which they intend to es- 
tablish. It is a kind of assemblage of societies that constitute a new one, 
capahle of increasing by means of further association. The expanding 
quality of such government is peculiarly fitted for the United States, the 
greater part of whose territory is yet uncultivated. But while this form 
of government enabled us to surmount the difficulty last mentioned, it 
conducted us to another. It left us almost without precedent or guide, 
without the benefit of that instruction which in many cases may be derived 
from the constitution, history, and experience of other nations. 

The science of government seems yet almost in a state of infancy. 
Governments in general have been the result of force, of fraud, and of 
accident. After six thousand years since the creation, the United States 
exhibit the first instance of a nation unattacked by external force, uncon- 
vulsed by domestic insurrections, assembling voluntarily, deliberating fully, 
and deciding calmly concerning that system of government under which 
they would wish that they and their posterity should live. The ancients 
seem scarcely to have had an idea of any other kinds of government than 
the simple forms, monarchical, aristocratical, and democratical. Tacitus 
considered a mixed government of the three forms rather to be wished than 
expected, and, even if instituted, not of probable long duration. One thing 
is certain, that representation in government was unknown to the ancients, 
which in my opinion is essential to every system that can possess the 
qualities of freedom, wisdom, and energy. Forthe American states were 
reserved the glory and happiness of diffusing this vital principle throughout 
the constituent parts of government. To be left without guide or prece- 
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dent was not the only difficulty in which the convention was involved by 
proposing to its constituents the plan of a confederate republic. They 
found themselves embarrassed with another of peculiar delicacy and impor- 
tance, that of drawing the proper line between the national government and 
the governments of the several states. It was easy to discover a proper and 
satisfactory principle upon the subject. Whatever object of government 
is confined in its operation and effects within the bounds of a particular 
state should be considered as belonging to the government of that state; 
whatever object of government extends in its operation or effects beyond 
the bounds of a particular state should be considered as belonging to the 
government of the United States. But though this principle be sound 
and satisfactory, its application to particular cases would be accompanied 
with much difficulty, because in its application room must be allowed for 
great discretionary latitude of construction of the principle. 

In order to lessen or remove the difficulty arising from discretionary 
construction on this subject, an enumeration of particular instances in 
which the application of the principle ought to take place has been 
attempted with much industry and care. It is only in mathematical 
science that a line can be drawn with mathematical precision, but I flatter 
myself that upon the strictest investigation the enumeration will be found 
to be safe, unexceptionable, and accurate in as great a degree as accuracy 
can be expected in a subject of this nature. Having enumerated some of 
the difficulties which the convention was obliged to encounter, I shall 
point out the end it proposed to accomplish. Our wants, our talents, 
our affections, our passions, tell us that we were made for a state of society. 
But a state of society could not be supported long or happily without 
some civil restraint. True, in a state of nature one individual may act 
uncontrolled by others, but others may act uncontrolled by him. Conse- 
quently each in a natural state would enjoy less liberty and suffer more 
interruption than he would in-a regulated society. Hence the universal 
introduction of governments of some sort or other into the social state. 
The liberty of each member is increased by this introduction, for each 
gains more by the limitation of the freedom of every other member than 
he loses by the limitation of his own. The result is that civil government 
is necessary to the perfection and happiness of man. In forming this gov- 
ernment and carrying it into execution, it is essential that the interest and 
authority of the whole community should be binding in every part of it. 
The foregoing principles and conclusions are generally admitted to be just 
and sound with regard to the nature and formation of single governments, 


and the duty of submission to them. In some cases they will apply with 
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much propriety and force to states already formed. The advantages and 
necessity of civil government among individuals in society are not greater 
nor stronger than in some situations and circumstances are the advan- 
tages and necessity of a federal government among states. Is such the 
situation, are such the circumstances of the United States? The United 
States may adopt any one of four different systems. They may become 
consolidated into one government in which the separate existence of the 
states shall be entirely absorbed. They may reject any plan of union or 
association, and act as separate and unconnected states. They may form 
two or more confederacies. They may unite in one federal republic. 

To support with vigor a single government over the whole extent of 
the United States would demand a system of the most unqualified and 
the most unremitted despotism. Such a number of separate states, con- 
tiguous in situation, unconnected and disunited in government, would be 
at one time the prey of foreign force, foreign influence, and foreign in- 
trigue ; at another the victims of mutual rage, rancor, and revenge. Neither 
of those systems found advocates in the late convention. Would it be 
proper to divide the United States into two or more confederacies? Some 
aspects under which it may be viewed are far from being at first sight 
uninviting. Two or more confederacies would each be more compact and 
more manageable than a single one extending over the same territory. 
By dividing the United States into two or more confederacies, the great 
collision of interests apparently or really different and contrary in the 
whole extent of their dominion would be broken, and to a great extent 
disappear in the several parts. But these advantages discovered from 
certain points of view are greatly overbalanced by inconveniences that 
will appear upon more accurate examination. Animosities and perhaps 
wars would arise from assigning the extent, the limits, and the rights of 
the different confederacies. The expenses of government would be multi- 
plied by the number of federal governments. The danger resulting from 
foreign influence and mutual dissensions would not, perhaps, be less great 
and alarming in the instance of different confederacies than in the instance 
of more numerous unassociated states. The remaining system which the 
American states may adopt isa union of them under one confederate repub- 
lic. By adopting this system the vigor and decision of a wide-spreading 
monarchy may be joined to the freedom and beneficence of a contracted 
republic. The extent of territory, the diversity of climate and soil, and 
the greatness and connection of lakes and rivers with which the United 
States are intersected and almost surrounded, all indicate an enlarged 
government to be fit and advantageous for them. The principles and 
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dispositions of their citizens indicate that in this government liberty shall 
reign triumphant. Such indeed have been the general opinions and wishes 
entertained since the era of independence. If these opinions and wishes 
are as well founded as they are general, the late convention was justified 
in proposing to its constituents one confederate republic as the best 
system of a national government for the United States.” 

So far as Wilson stated why and how the federal convention had based 
a Constitution on identity of interest and balance of power,* he spoke 
for that convention; in all else for himself. The narrative and the com- 
ment must be considered separately. 

“In forming this system it was proper to give minute attention to the 
interest of all the parts; but there was a duty of higher import to feel, to 
show a predominating regard to the superior interests of the whole. If 
this great principle had not prevailed, the plan before us had never made 
its appearance.” 

Less obscurely the interests of each state were carefully considered, 
and such as were found identical in each were made the subjects of a 
federal government. So Wilson meant, so he was understood to mean. 
“ Civil government is necessary to the perfection of society ; civil liberty 
is necessary to the perfection of civilgovernment. Civil tiberty is natural 
liberty itself, divested of only that part which placed in the government 
produces more good and happiness to the community than if it had re- 
mained in the individual. 

This is not definition, it gives no boundaries. Civil liberty exists when 
the quantity of the natural liberty of the individual lodged in a govern- 
ment, and the quantity retained, are settled. The wisest basis of division 
is stated in the Declaration of Independence. If men desire a just gov- 
ernment, they delegate to it so much of an inalienable sovereignty of 
the individual as each consents to contribute. Thus the rights and duties 
of its citizens to each other, and to a government, and of a governinent to 
them, are defined or made capable of definition. Whatever a citizen is 
entitled to under the common consent or under the natural liberty re- 
tained is civil liberty. In considering and developing the nature and end 
of the system before us, it is necessary to mention another kind of liberty, 
which has not yet, as far as I know, received a name. I shall distinguish 
it by the appellation of federal liberty. When a single government is insti- 


* The expression of Condorcet, whose criticism of such a basis ignored the distinction between 
the constitution of a single state, which deals with the rights of its citizens, and the constitution of 
a federal republic, which deals with the rights of communities. Esquisse des progrés de |’esprit 
humain. 
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tuted, the individuals of which it is composed surrender to it a part of 
the natural independence they before enjoyed as men. When a con- 
federate republic is instituted, the communities of which it is composed 
surrender to it a part of their political independence which they before 
enjoyed as states. The principles which directed in the former case 
what part of the natural liberty of the man ought to be given up, and 
what part ought to be retained, will give similar directions in the latter 
case. The states should resign to the national government that part, and 
that part only, of their political liberty which placed in that government 
will produce more good to the whole than if it had remained in the several 
parts.” 

As by an enumeration of subjects the line had been drawn between 
federal authority and state authority, the definition of federal liberty 
must be exempted from control on all but the enumerated subjects. 
Hobbes, starting from the same assumption of the “ Rights of Man” as 
the Declaration of Independence, contends that when men institute a 
government by consent they alienate to it their will ; that anterior stipu- 
lations as to its exercise of power are useless, as its will has immediately 
upon institution become their will, that a monarchy, an oligarchy, or a 
democracy must be absolute, and that a mixed government must soon re- 
solve itself into one of the three. The theory of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the theory of Hobbes have been running a race in the United 
States from the moment a Union was projected ; the former had a great 
advance, but the latter is fast closing the gap. ‘Since states as well as 
citizens are represented in the Constitution before us, and form the objects 
upon which that Constitution is proposed to operate, it was necessary to 
notice and define federal as well as civil liberty.” 

Whether a state should have weight in a new Union in proportion to 
population, was a question which threatened the disruption of the fed- 
eral convention. It was compromised by the admission of the claim in 
some of the agencies of government and by the denial of it in others; the 
principal effect of that compromise being that states in one branch of the 
congress had unequal weight, by representatives being apportioned among 
them in proportion to population; and in the other branch, equa] 
weight. In defining population in the Constitution, negro slaves, fully 
one-fifth of the population of the Union, were rated as three-fifths of so 
many freemen; therefore the assertion that citizens, in addition to states, 
were represented under the Constitution, would be false in part, if it had 
not been false in whole. States only are represented. 

“We now see the great end proposed to be accomplished—to frame 
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for the consideration of their constituents one federal and national Con- 
stitution which would produce the good and prevent the inconveniences 
of bad government; whose beneficence and energy would pervade the 
whole Union and insure peace, freedom, and happiness to the states and 
people of America.” 

Here inquiry apparently began: Where are we to understand that 
sovereignty will reside under this new system ?—a question natural, as the 
Articles of Confederation asserted the independence and sovereignty of 
each state, and by them the states pledged themselves to defend the sove- 
reignty of each other. ‘‘ There necessarily exists in every government a 
power from which there is no appeal, and which for that reason may be 
termed supreme, absolute, and uncontrollable. Where does this power 
reside? To this question writers on different governments will give 
different answers. Blackstone will tell you that in Britain the power is 
lodged in the British parliament, that the parliament may alter the form of 
government, and that its power is absolute, without control. The idea 
of a constitution limiting and superintending the operations of legislative 
authority, seems not to have been accurately understood in Britain. 
There are at least no traces of practice conformable to such a principle. 
To control the power and conduct of a legislature by an over-ruling con- 
stitution, was an improvement in the science and practice of government 
reserved to the American states.” - 

Perhaps some politician who has not considered with sufficient accu- 
racy our political systems would answer, that in our governments the 
supreme power was vested in the constitutions. This opinion approaches 
a step nearer to the truth, but does not reach it. The truth is, that in our 
governments the supreme, absolute, and uncontrollable power remains in 
the people. As our constitutions are superior to our legislatures, so the 
people are superior to our constitutions, Indeed, the superiority in this 
last instance is much greater, for the people possess over our constitutions 
control in act as well as right. The consequence is that the people may 
change the constitutions whenever and however they please. This is a 
right of which no positive institution can ever deprive them. To the 
operation of these truths we are to ascribe the scene, hitherto unparal- 
leled, which America now exhibits to the world—a gentle, a peaceful, a 
voluntary, a deliberate transition from one constitution of government to 
another. Often I have remarked with silent pleasure and admiration the 
prevalence through the United States of the principle that the supreme 
power resides in the people, and that they never part with it. It may be 
called the panacea in politics. There can be no disorder in the commu- 
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nity but may here find a radical cure. If the error be in the legislature, 
it may be corrected by the constitution ; if in the constitution it may be 
corrected by the people. There is a remedy therefore for every distem- 
per in government, if the people are not wanting to themselves; if they 
are, there is no remedy. From their power there is no appeal ; of their 
error there is no superior principle of correction. In this Constitution all 
authority is derived from the people. It opens with a solemn and practical 
recognition of that principle: We the people of the United States do 
ordain and establish this Constitution of the United States of America. 
The citizens of the United States appear dispensing a part of their orig- 
inal power, in what manner and proportion they see fit. They never part 
with the whole, and they retain the right of recalling what they part 
with. 

At this stage interpellation recommenced. “ You state that there are 
now in a union thirteen governments, except as to so much of their power 
and attributes of sovereignty not delegated to the congress of the United 
States, mutually independent of that congress and of each other. Each 
goveimment necessarily must have been instituted by a people. A pro- 
posal is made to the people of Pennsylvania to be one of nine states, to 
withdraw from that union and conjoin in another. As you urge the 
acceptance of that proposal, you affirm not only such right in the people 
of Pennsylvania, but that the exercise of the right is consonant with hon- 
esty and with comity to other states. Upon that proposal the legislature 
of Pennsylvania has authorized this convention, in which the people of 
Pennsylvania appear by representatives. If the proposal is accepted by 
this convention the act must be an exercise of sovereignty. If this Con- 
stitution is accepted by and established between nine or all the states, 
what will the word people mean in your view?” 

“TI consider the people of the United States one great community, 
and I consider the people of the different states as forming communities 
again on a lesser scale. From this great division of the people into distinct 
communities, it will be found necessary that different proportions of legis- 
lative powers be given to the governments, according to the nature, number, 
and magnitude of their objects. Unless the people are considered in these 
two views, we shall never be able to understand the principle on which this 
system was constructed. I view the states as made for the people as well 
as by them; the people, therefore, have a right to form a general or state 
governments in what manner they please, or to accommodate them to one 
another, and by this means preserve them all.” 

The answer was equally explicit. ‘‘ This convention knows whether the 
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state of Pennsylvania was made such by the people of the colony of Penn- 
sylvania for itself, or whether the change from colony to state was made 
for it by some other agency. The proposition that the state of Pennsyl- 
vania and the inhabitants of the state are things distinct leads, if the fact, 
to some remarkable results. The state of Pennsylvania, accepting this as 
any federal constitution, will be one of the units of a federal system, of 
which the government—its processes disclosed, its object carefully defined 
—is in its operation limited to interests common to all the states; while 
its inhabitants will be units of another system, absolute over everything, 
its processes of government undisclosed and its object uncommunicated. 
Therefore, such assumed the effect, the acceptance of this Constitution will 
inaugurate two systems of government—one federal, in which the rights 
and duties of a federal government, of states, and of individuals, depend 
upon consent; and one consolidated, in which rights depend upon some- 
thing undefined. Such never could have been the intention of the federal 
convention ; that body evidently supposed that it was proposing a com- 
pact between states.” 

“TI am surprised at so late a stage of the debate to hear such principles 
maintained, to see the great leading principles of this system so very much 
misunderstood. The convention no doubt thought that it was framing 
a contract. I cannot answer for what every member thought; but I 
believe it cannot be said that they thought they were making a compact, 
because I cannot discover the least trace of compact inthe system. Itisa 
new doctrine, that one can make a compact with himself. The convention 
were forming compacts; with whom? I know no bargains were made 
then. I am unable to conceive who the parties could be. This is not a 
government founded upon compact, it is founded on the power of the 
people. I know the commonplace rant of state sovereignties, and that 
government is founded in original compact. If that position is exam- 
ined, it will be found to accord very well with the true principle of free 
government. This Constitution may have defects in it—hence amendments 
may become necessary ; but the idea of a government founded on contract 
destroys the means of improvement. I know well that in Great Britain, 
since the revolution, it has been a principle that the constitution is founded 
in contract; but the form and time of that contract no writer has yet 
attempted to discover. It was, however, recognized at the time of the 
revolution, and therefore is politically true. But we should act very 
imprudently to consider our liberties placed on such a foundation.” 

Upon the answer to this reasoning Wilson declined further discussion, 
saying: “Instead of disagreeing about who shall possess the supreme 
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power, the object which should employ the attention and judgment of 
this convention is, whether the present arrangement is well calculated to 
promote and secure the tranquillity and happiness of our common country.” 

The answer was conclusive against everything but an illusion. If there 
be now a body corporate, a people of the United States, it cannot of 
course make a compact with itself. Whether there is such a body corporate, 
is a question of fact. There are three documents, and only three, which 
are proof one way or the other. The Declaration of Independence avers 
that independent states will thenceforth exist, not that a people of the 
United States will exist. The Articles of Confederation aver that.thirteen 
named independent and sovereign states have formed a federal union, not 
a people. Subsequent to that union Great Britain acknowledged the inde- 
pendence not of a people nor of the United States, but of each state sep- 
arately ; which must have been recognized as the proper formulas by the 
representatives of the United States. Whether in any other part of the 
world governments have or have not been founded in contract is immate- 
rial. Here they have been, unless consent is not contract. This is one of 
the self-evident propositions of the Declaration of Independence, to us at 
least a political truth, if we claim that our governments are “ just.” Both 
the form and the time of the contracts are known; therefore, there is no 
mystery in the matter of government, state or federal. When men form 
a community and institute a government, by our theory, they agree upon 
duties and rights. When they agree that a community of which they are 
members shall join in a federal union, and that a federal government shall 
have authority over them, they agree upon rights and duties as members 
of their community, not of any other; and that community as their repre- 
sentative agrees with similar representatives. If this state and New York 
are in a federal union, the mutual duties and rights of the people of the 
two states exist from and are bounded by consent, whether the word 
people expresses individuals in an organization, or an organism. Why a 
government by contract should preclude the means of improvement, more 
than its alternative a government by force, is not perceptible. Contract 
can supply a method of amendment, and amendment can alter the method. 

Wilson did not communicate the information that he had pressed upon 
the federal convention, a people of the United States, as a basis of its 
deliberation, and that the response, “ Such is not the fact,” had disposed 
of the assumption. The duty of a delegate and the honor of a man may 
not have compelled him to disclose the basis of the plan in the federal 
convention, but they certainly forbade the assertion that bargains were not 
made in it by the states represented. Wilson agrees with Hobbes and 
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Sir Robert Filmer that a government ought to be absolute and irresponsi- 
ble, but differed as to the depositary ; which they placed in a monarch, and 
he in a majority. At that date prevalent opinion held consent the basis 
of a just government; a state, the organization of a people; and a federal 
union of states with a limited federal government, the best system for the 
states. To hisaverment that except upon the assumption of a people of 
the United States we shall never become a nation, the response, ‘‘ We do 
not wish to become a nation,” admitted of no rejoinder. He accepted the 
action of that prevalent opinion under protest uttered in the congress of 
the United States, in the debate upon the articles of confederation, in the 
federal convention, and in the convention of Pennsylvania. His perspi- 
cacity had discerned the danger point in the system (every system has 
its danger point), that suffrage might not keep to the constitutional limits.* 
Believing that it would not, he preferred that it should be absolute through 
a constitution, to its becoming absolute through usurpation. True it is 
that no system can exclude the consequences of human nature. In a 
government by consent, as ‘in every other, no matter how equitable and 
explicit the partition of power, some will strive for more than an allotted 
portion, and some will resent the attempt. ‘“ Each legislature (federal and 
state),” said Wolcott in the Connecticut convention, “ has its province. 
Their limits may be distinguished. If they will run foul of each other, if 
they will be trying which has the hardest head, it cannot be helped. The 
road is broad enough; but if two men will jostle each other, the fault is 
not in the road.” The men of that period knew that questions might arise ' 
which they had not foreseen, and for which the Constitution had not pro- 
vided, to the solution of which, neither a law nor a judge subsisting, they 
must trust to the good sense of posterity, but they were not willing to buy 
the exclusion of such possibilities at the price which Wilson proposed. 

Free from the task of defending an hypothesis, Wilson invited atten- 
tion to various provisions of the Constitution; elucidating them with 
marked ability, and finding just praise for all except that one which by 
its novelty and effect had seemed to foreigners a supreme excellence, and 
to the federal convention a supreme necessity—the process for amend- 
ment.t The reason for an omission so significant was probably because 

*Ca qu’il y a de commun dans les différents intéréts forme le lieu social: et s’il n’y avait pas 
quelque point dans lequel tous les intéréts s’accordent, nulle société ne saurait exister. Or, C’est 
uniquement sur cet intérét commun, que la société doit étre gouvernée. Contrat Social. 

+ Nous montrerons comment les républiques Américaines ont réalisé cette idée alors presque 
nouvelle en théorie, de la nécessité d’établir, et de régler par la loi, un mode régulier et paisible 


pour réformer les constitutions elles-mémes, et de séparer ce pouvoir, de celui de faire Jes lois. 
Esquisse des progrés de I’ésprit humain. 
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that process acknowledged consent ; recognized the equity of an approach 
to unanimity, for a change in what had been established by unanimity ; 
gave a state power for amendment, upon the principle of power in repre- 
sentation; and for suffrage drew the line between use and usurpation. 
McKean closed the debate. He reminded the convention that Pennsyl- 

vania only authorized it to accept or to reject ; therefore, that the duty of 
judgment was to weigh the advantages and disadvantages, and to decide 
as either preponderated. 

He then proceeded to state sertatim, examine, and answer such objec- 
tions as had been formulated, concluding with: ‘A student of law all my 
life, this system appears to me the best that the world has yet seen. I 
care not what it is called—a consolidation, a confederation, or a national 
government—the name is immaterial: the thing unites the states and makes 
them like one in particular instances and for particular purposes, which 
is what is most ardently desired by most of the sensible men in this 
country.” Denial of “a people of the United States,” and the distinction 
between identity and resembiance, could not have been conveyed with 
greater delicacy or greater plainness. 

After the Constitution had been accepted, the opponents of ratifica- 
tion, by the amendments they desired, proved, as so did the opponents 
in every convention, that opposition had not been to the plan, but to the 
absence of language needed in their view to make the plan unmistakably 
what the advocates of ratification said it was meant to be and was. The 
reasoning attributed to the opponents of Wilson’s hypothesis is imagi- 
nary. Such it must have been in substance, but undoubtedly expressed 
with far greater command of language. 


XW. ia 


IRWIN, VIRGINIA. 




















AN HOUR WITH GEORGE BANCROFT 


It was a rainy, blowy, dismal day in Washington, toward the close of 
October, 1889, when having exhausted the morning papers and the desul- 
tory chit-chat in the reading-room of the Hotel Normandie it occurred to 
me to call on the venerable historian, whom | had known upward of 
twenty odd years, but whom I had not seen for a long period owing to his 
change of residence from New York to Washington. I had another mo- 
tive in calling upon him, which was to solicit, should I find him in a genial 
mood, some scrap of historical writing which might possibly lie among his 
unpublished papers, as a final contribution from his pen to this magazine, 
in which I knew he felt great interest, and to which he had frequently 
contributed in recent years. 

Bancroft’s residence was-within an easy walk of the hotel—a spacious 
and pleasantly situated edifice on a broad street and in a quiet neighbor- 
hood, which externally and internally seemed admirably adapted to the 
requirements of a literary man who, at the advanced age of eighty-nine— 
while still actively engaged in his dearly beloved pursuit of historical re- 
search and book-writing—mingled far less than formerly in that social life 
which for years seemed to have been to him a necessity of existence. 
When the time comes to publish his biography the writer thereof will 
render scanty justice to his subject if he fails to give large space to the 
social qualities, the remarkable personal peculiarities, and, it must be 
added, the curious mélange of little vanities and frivolities, which went to 
make up one of the most original characters among the American notabil- 
ities of the present century. 

George Bancroft presented the severest contrasts that individual idio- 
syncrasy offers among literary men of the highest culture. Stern and 
inflexible in his records and speech when analyzing the events of the past 
and the character of the men who figured in them; serious and emphatic 
as if his historic pages were to be accepted without criticism as the ipse 
dixit of unquestioned authority from which no appeal was possible, the 
historian when he left his library to go into the world seemed to assume 
a new nature with his change of costume, and to enter the social circle with 
the playfulness of a school-boy released from the drudgery of study. It 
would be difficult to draw the line where natural pleasantry ended and the 
artificial began. ‘ From grave to gay, from serious to severe,” he passed 
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so rapidly, that those who met Mr. Bancroft for the first time at some 
social assembly and had an opportunity of observing him could not well 
make out what sort of a character stood before them, or whether a sage 
of history, a profound philosopher, or a social punchinello was the most 
fitting term to apply to him. 

I have myself in former years met Mr. Bancroft under varied circum- 
‘stances when it was as difficult to decide which was his chief character- 
istic, as in the well-known story of the chameleon to ascertain the precise 
color of that changeable and interchangeable reptile. At a dinner-party 
he was the most versatile of the company, now grave and unctuous in de- 
ciding a vexed question in history, now exciting general laughter by a 
joke not quite in harmony with the conventional proprieties of the table ; 
while on the same evening, when descending the staircase with, as he sup- 
posed, no one but his companion within listening distance, I have heard 
him give vent to expressions akin to that of an actor behind the scenes 
who was disconcerted with the part his companion, a lady, had played. 
That he himself was more or less an “ actor” in society was too generally 
acknowledged to be ignored in recalling his characteristics even in a super- 
ficial sketch of this kind. I remember an evening at the Century Club in 
New York when at a festive gathering a certain young lady had been 
crowned by the members as the “ May Queen” of the occasion. I was 
standing near by when Mr. Bancroft entered the gay assembly, and, strik- 
ing an attitude of astonishment before the first young lady whom he 
encountered, exclaimed: “ Why are you not Queen of the May? You 
should have been the May Queen ’”’—with other pleasantries which called 
up a blush of gratified vanity at such a compliment from such a man. 
This was all very well so far as it went, but when later on the distin- 
guished historian addressed the same words to another young lady with 
whom I stood conversing, accompanied by the same gesticulations expres- 
sive of surprise and devotion, the speech fell rather tamely upon my ears. 
If insincerity is the basis of flattery, Mr. Bancroft was an adept in such 
pleasing deceptions; and not only when bandying /es phrases de société, but in 
the lecture-room he laid himself open to the charge of—to use a courteous 
term—embellishment. I was once in company with Mr. Anthony Trollope, 
the English novelist, at a meeting of the New Jersey Historical Society, 
when the paper of the evening was read by Mr. Bancroft. My compan- 
ion, who was noted for keen critical observation as well as for inimitable 
cleverness in depicting character, paid close attention to the lecturer 
and his discourse, without making a single comment until, at the burst 
of applause at one of the speaker’s happy “ points,” Trollope turned and 
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whispered in my ear, ‘‘ Do you suppose that he himself believes what he is 
saying?” The incident is worth recording as the involuntary criticism of 
a bluntly honest foreigner who for the first time saw and heard the dis- 
tinguished historian. 

Bancroft the schoolmaster, the Unitarian preacher, the lecturer, the 
magazine writer, the politician—changing his party-colored coat with the 
facility of a harlequin—a member of the cabinet, secretary of the navy, 
minister at the court of St. James and at Berlin, and the historian of the 
United States, presented the same versatility of character while he excited 
universal respect for his intellectual qualities. In London he occasioned 
many amusing remarks in society, but his scholastic acquirements and 
diplomatic ability were justly acknowledged. His familiar acquaintance 
with German literature and the German language brought about a familiar 
friendship with the Prince Consort, with whom he held long conversations 
on politics, art, and letters in the prince’s native tongue. The late emperor 
of Germany, then Prince Royal of Prussia, in reply to the question how he 
liked our minister at Berlin, said to me, “ Bancroft? I like him immensely. 
Such energy and investigation I have seldom seen. He is here, there, 
and everywhere. Reéally a remarkable man.” 

Arrived at Bancroft’s door in Washington I decided -not to send up my 
card until assured that he was disposed to receive a casual visitor at that 
hour. Newspaper rumor had more than once asserted that the venerable 
historian had lost much of his intellectual as well as physical vigor; that he 
had given up his daily horseback exercise, had ceased writing history, and 
that he passed most of his time in a semi-demented condition, a confirmed 
invalid in his house. But his valet who opened the door to me, a faithful 
body-servant devoted for years to his master’s service, assured me before 
going up to him in his library to announce my name, that he was sure that 
any visit from an old acquaintance would be most acceptable. “It is one 
of Mr. Bancroft’s good days;” he remarked. ‘“ He is feeling very well, and 
I know that he is not engaged in writing. He will be glad to see you, sir, 
and it will do him good to have a visitor.” The man soon returned with 
a pleasant message confirmatory of this opinion, and I followed him up- 
stairs to the library. AsI proceeded, the inner life of the occupant of the 
house was apparent at every step. Books lined the walls, and a second 
room filled with shelves laden with bound volumes caught my eye, adjacent 
to the library proper in which the historian passed the greater part of his 
time. 

Mr. Bancroft was seated in his arm-chair near his writing-table, which 
also was well covered with books, but he arose and received me with much 
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cordiality. Taking it for granted that he might not after the lapse of so 
many years distinctly recall my identity, I began by reminding him as to 
who I was and when we had last met. He interrupted me with a vigor- 
ous but somewhat squeaky voiced exclamation, that he not only remem- 
bered me perfectly but that he rather thought he knew more of my family 
and their antecedents than I did myself. Thereupon he went back to the 
- days of his boyhood in the town of Worcester, Massachusetts, and informed 
me that a certain cousin of mine, now some years deceased—who then 
dwelt there—had been his schoolmate and playmate. He, Mr. Bancroft, 
had greatly stood in awe of his schoolmate’s mother, my aunt, who was 
a lady of great dignity, and most precise in her manners and ways of life. 
“IT was a wild boy,” continued Bancroft, “ and your aunt did not like me. 
She was always fearful that I would get her son into bad ways, and still 
more alarmed lest I should some day be the cause of his being brought 
home dead. There was a river, or piece of water, near Worcester, where 
I used to beguile young Salisbury, and having constructed a rough sort of 
raft he and I would pass a good deal of our playtime in aquatic amuse- 
ments, not by any means unattended with danger. Madam’s remon- 
strances were all in vain, and she was more and more confirmed in the 
opinion that I was a ‘wild, bad boy.’ However, nothing serious beyond 
an occasional wetting ever occurred, yet I never rose in her estimation, 
and a ‘ wild boy’ I continued to be up to manhood.” 

Other members of the family were then referred to, and with that 
vividness of recollection in small details of events of early years which is 
characteristic of old age; but when I called Mr. Bancroft’s attention to 
mutual friends still living, and to one in particular then residing in Wash- 
ington, whom I took it for granted he sometimes saw, his memory was less 
acute. ‘ And so he is living in Washington ?” asked the historian. ‘‘ Well, 
this city has certain advantages which cannot be said of others. I find it 
a most agreeable residence. New York is only a great money-making 
centre, and literature is unappreciated there.” Referring to his library he 
was unable to state the number of volumes; he believed there were 
between twenty thousand and twenty-five thousand; the collection was 
much larger than it appeared, as for want of space elsewhere most of the 
shelves held two rows of volumes. The conversation was turning upon 
books and recent publications, when a lady member of the family entered 
the room, to whom I was introduced. She held an open letter in her 
hand which she showed to Mr. Bancroft and suggested the reply he should 
make to it, to which he assented. This incident convinced me that in his 
widowerhood and old age Mr. Bancroft was not bereft of that feminine 
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counsel and sympathizing care which none but those who stand in need of 
such influences can fully appreciate. As the lady remained and joined in 
the conversation, Mr. Bancroft became more of a listener than a talker, 
interrupting only by an occasional pertinent and caustic observation. A 
gentleman’s name came up who was an active sympathizer in “ church 
work,” whose words were quoted to the effect that it was ridiculous for a 
person to refuse to believe in religious dogma simply because he did not 
understand it. “It would be ridiculous,” broke in Mr. Bancroft, “for a 
person to profess to believe what is opposed to his understanding.” I 
referred to a magazine paper which had recently appeared with the title, 
“ Why I am an Agnostic.” ‘ What nonsense!” said Mr. Bancroft. ‘It is 
like saying, Why I deu’t know what is not knowable.” Speaking of maga- 
zine literature I referred to that excellent publication Zhe Magazine of 
American History, the editor of which I knew to be personally known to 
him, a lady whom he once introduced to a large gathering of distinguished 
guests at the White House, where she was receiving with the Presidential 
party, as his “fellow historian,” and on another occasion in another admin- 
istration, when invited by the President to meet her at dinner, promptly 
replied, “I am always glad to meet my peer in historical work,” and I 
suggested that if he could lay his hand upon some piece of historical 
manuscript among his papers which had not been in print, it would be 
particularly acceptable to the readers of her magazine. He answered by 
paying a high tribute to the genius of that editor and pronounced her “a 
sincere woman,” as if sincerity in woman, or of writers of history as a 
body, is an exceptional characteristic. As to a contribution of the kind, 
he remarked that his executors would find very little indeed among his 
papers which had not been already in print. I earnestly hope the editor 
of this magazine will not hesitate to print the above personal allusion to 
herself, now that the distinguished man who made it is no more. 

Bancroft was in such a genial mood during my visit, that I ventured to 
proffer another request of a literary nature in behalf of a publisher, which I 
thought he might possibly accede to, but in this I was mistaken. We 
were standing in the middle of the room at the moment, and I was just on 
the point of taking my leave. ‘“ May I not give our friend some hope that 
he may hear from you on the subject?” I asked, noticing his apparent 
hesitation to grant the favor requested. 

“Certainly not,” he said with some asperity. ‘Iam very careful what 
I say, and I cannot speak a word to encourage such a hope. No, I won't, 
there zow/” and the great historian jumped off his feet to give emphasis 
to his decision. The action was so ludicrously out of proportion to the 
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cause in question, that he as well as the rest of us broke into laughter. 
It served at least to show the nervous energy of the octogenarian and the 
importance he attached to matters affecting his personal convenience. 

I was happy to leave him in this cheerful state of mind and to take 
away with me the impression that should he before long quit this earthly 
tabernacle, he would do so like his contemporary Hawthorne in the midst 
of literary labor, and not like Emerson live beyond that period when the 
intellectual flame illumines and cheers the evening of existence. 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 





GEORGE BANCROFT, 1800-1891 
A SONNET 
“* To be a really great historian is perhaps the rarest of intellectual distinctions.” —A/acauday. 


Before his century born, a few brief days, 
And living with its lapse, well toward its close, 
No name with classic lore more starred it shows, 
Nor thicklier wreathed with Fame’s historic bays, 
Than his whose death we mourn, whose virtues praise— 
BANCROFT, our nation’s Nestor, as he goes 
Plumed for the lustrous fellowship of those 
Whom Death is sure to strike, but never slays. 





His learning and his life our memories fill 

With pride on which no shade of censure lies. 
He did not die too soon, or live too long— 
Hy His worth full ripened for the poet’s song. 
| Since History lives though the historian dies, 
’Tis his best meed to live in history still, 
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SLAVERY IN CANADA 
BY J. C. HAMILTON, LL.B.* 


Mr. Hamilton presented the results of a study of existing records, 
and stated the facts relating to this subject so appearing. 

He began with the origin of the institution of slavery in Canada, two 
hundred and two years ago, in the reign of Louis XIV., who was then 
busy aiding and advising his good friend and brother James II. of Eng- 
land, and in watching the movements of William Prince of Orange, and 
preparing for war with Germany. The secretary of state, however, as 
soon as he found a leisure moment, brought before his majesty certain let- 
ters from high officials in the province of Quebec. There were two, dated 
10th August and 31st October, 1688, from M. de Denonville, and one 
from M. de Champagny, dated 6th November, 1688, to the secretary, their 
purport being to represent that working people (“ gens d’industrie ”) were 
so extraordinarily scarce, and labor so dear in Canada, that all enterprise 

was paralyzed, and that it was thought the best remedy would be to allow 
the importation of negroes as slaves. 

The attorney-general of Canada, then in Paris, assured his majesty that 
such was also his conviction, and that if permitted some of the principal 
inhabitants would purchase slaves as they arrived from Guinea. His 
majesty finally got to a consideration of the subject. Perhaps he talked 
it over with King James, who visited Paris in December, 1688, having 
“left his country for his country’s good,” and the result was a royal man- 
date written early in 1689 stating that his majesty had approved of the 
proposal that his loyal subjects of Quebec should obtain negroes to do 
their work. He added that he wished care to be taken, lest the negroes, 
coming from so different a clime, might not endure the rigor of Canada, 
and so the important project fail. 

The code noir contains an ordinance of November 13, 1705, making 
negroes movable property, and providing for their humane treatment. In 
1709 an ordinance was issued by Raudot, intendant at Quebec, reciting the 
king’s permission, and that negroes and Panis (Pawnee Indians) had been 
procured as slaves; and to remove doubts as to ownership it was ordained 


* Abstract of a valuable paper read before the Canadian Institute July 3, 1890. From the 
Transactions. 
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that all such Panis and negroes who had been so bought or held should 
belong to the person so owning them in full proprietorship. Attached to 
this is the certificate of one Cognet, that he had duly published the ordi- 
nance by reading it after mass in certain churches in the city of Quebec. 
The forty-seventh article of the capitulation of Canada to the English pro- 
vides that all such negroes and Panis should remain in their condition of 
slavery. This was September 8, 1760. The negroes so introduced were 
mostly from African cargoes landed at Jamaica and other West India 
islands. Some were from the United States. Slaves were often cited 
and described in legal and other notices and documents in Lower Canada 
as chattels, such as “ negroes, effects, and merchandise.” By act of the 
English parliament in 1732, 5 Geo. II., cap. 7, houses, lands, negroes, and 
real estate within the colony were liable to be sold as assets to satisfy 
their owner’s debts. Both negroes and Panis appear on the parish records. 
Thus on the 13th March, 1755, at Longue Pointe, it is reported that 
Louise, a negress of M. de Chambault, had been buried, and on the same 
register is the certificate of baptism, dated 4th November, 1756, of Marie 
Judith, Pani, about twelve years of age, belonging to the Sieur Preville. 
In the newspapers of the time are several advertisements for sale. In the 
Montreal Gazette of 18th March, 1784, Madame Perrault offers a negress 
for sale, and a week later is advertised “a negress about 25 years, who 
has had the smallpox and goes under the name of Peg.” In March, 1788, 
the Montreal court of common pleas had before it the case of Jacobs v. 
Fisher, claiming the delivery to the plaintiff of ‘two negro wenches,” and 
judgment was given that the slaves should be given up or fifty pounds 
damages be paid. Several similar cases are on record in Montreal and 
Quebec. 

In July, 1797, an imperial statute was passed which recited the act of 
George II. referred to, and that it was deemed expedient that change 
should be made in the law in so far as the compulsory sale of slaves under 
execution was provided. That provision of the act was therefore repealed 
as far as it referred to negroes in his majesty’s plantations. The agitation 
against the slave system had then fully begun in England. Lord Mans- 
field had decided the celebrated Somersett case, freeing the negro slave 
brought from Jamaica to England. This and the misconstruction of the 
last recited act soon had a marked effect on the future of the negro in 
Lower Canada. In February, 1798, “ Charlotte,” a colored slave, was 
claimed by her mistress and released on habeas corpus by Chief Justice Sir 
James Monk in Montreal. “ Jude,” another negress, was soon afterward 
arrested as a runaway slave by order of a magistrate. The negroes in 
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Montreal, knowing of the “Charlotte” case, became excited and threat- 
ened to revolt, but when the woman was brought before the chief justice 
he released her also, and declared to the effect that in his opinion slavery 
was ended. On the 18th February, 1800, the case of “ Robin” came be- 
fore the full court of king’s bench, Mr. James Fraser claiming him, when 
after argument it is recorded that it was ordered “that the said Robin 
alias Robert be discharged from his confinement.” It seems clear that the 
court was wrong in its judgment, and that slavery in law existed in Lower 
Canada until the imperial act of 1833 removed it from all the colonies. 
An effort was made in the provincial legislature to obtain an act to define 
the true position, but without success. The masters were mostly residents 
of Montreal and Quebec, and the country members, not having such 
property, had no interest in sustaining the system for the benefit of the 
wealthier citizens, who had to acquiesce in the inevitable, and slavery 
ceased de facto in that province from and after the decision in the “ Robin” 
case, 18th February, 1800. 

The system was introduced in Upper Canada before the separation of 
the Upper and Lower provinces in 1791, but our population was then small 
and scattered. We had a few hundred negro and a few Pawnee slaves, 
mostly around the Niagara, Home, and Western districts. In 1793 the 
first parliament of the province, meeting in its second session in Navy 
Hall, of which part remains in the low brown wooden buildings still vis- 
ible from the wharf at Niagara, then called Newark, passed an act which, 
while it prohibited the importation of slaves, confirmed the ownership in 
slaves then owned, and provided that their children should be free on 
attaining twenty-five years of age. The members of this first parliament, 
thirteen in number, with Mr. Macdonell of Glengarry as speaker, were 
mostly strong U. E. Loyalists. The act regarding slavery was, it is thought, 
drawn by Chief Justice Osgoode (who became chief justice of Upper Can- 
ada, July 29, 1792) at the suggestion of that good Englishman Governor 
Simcoe, who in his speech on closing the session of 1793, and consenting 
to this act, expresses the great relief he felt at being no longer liable to be 
called upon to sign permits for the importing of slaves. 

This remained the position till 1833, when the imperial act removed 
all remains of the system. Before the passage of the act of July, 1793, 
some of the states of the Union had passed similar acts, ¢.g. Rhode Island 
and Pennsylvania. New York followed in 1799 with a provision for gradual 
emancipatiou, which was followed by complete abolition in that state, July 
4, 1827. Mr. Hamilton cited several cases of slave advertisements, notably 
that of the administrator Hon. Peter Russell, who at York on February 
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19, 1800, offered Peggy, aged forty, and Jupiter, aged fifteen, for sale, the 
woman for $150, and the boy for $200, “ payable in three years secured by 
bond, but one-fourth less would be taken for ready money.” Mr. Russell’s 
sister, Miss Elizabeth, had a pure negress named Amy Pompadour, who 
attended her mistress dressed in a red turban. Miss Russell made hera 
present to Mrs, Captain Denison of York, who was the great-grandmother 
of several of Toronto’s well-known citizens. Amy had a son, born during 
a visit of the Duke of Manchester to the town, who was named in memory 
of the duke and Mrs. Denison, Duke Denison, and lived to the middle of 
the century. 

In the Niagara Hera/d several advertisements are found relating to 
slaves;so in the Gazette and Oracle early in the century. One refers to an 
Indian slave or Pani. Mr. Charles Field in the Herald of August 25, 1802, 
forbids all persons harboring his “Indian slave Sal.” Messrs. W. & J. 
Crooks of West Niagara, in October, 1797, advertised in the Gazette and 
Oracle “that they wanted to purchase a negro girl of good disposition from 
seven to twelve years of age.’”’ It is interesting to note that these beautiful 
grounds of the Chautauqua assembly were the old Crooks farm. On it 
still, within sight of the amphitheatre where we are now assembled, is the 
frame, buff-painted family farmhouse or homestead. Among the records 
in the register of St. Mark’s parish church, Niagara, is the following certi- 
ficate : 

“ Married, 1797, Feb’y 5, Moses and Pheebe, negro slaves of Mr. Secre- 
tary Jarvis.” 

Another noted Niagara citizen, Colonel Thomas Butler, advertised in 
the Upper Canada Gazette of July 4, 1793, offering $5 reward for his 
“negro man servant named John.” 

An account was given of Solicitor-General Gray and his slaves, Dorinda 
Baker and her children Simon and John. Mr. Gray lost his life on the 
schooner Speedy, a government vessel wrecked on Lake Ontario, October 7, 
1804, and with him died his body-servant Simon Baker. Simon’s brother 
John lived till 1871, and died in Cornwall, Ont. But he andall Mr. Gray’s 
other slaves were freed by his will, which is proved in the surrogate court 
at Toronto. Lieutenant-Governor Sir A. Campbell favored the speaker 
with a note as to slaves in Kingston, stating his interest in the subject, 
and concluding: “I had personally known two slaves in Canada; one be- 
longed to the Cartwrigiit and the other to the Forsyth family. When I 
remember them in their old age, each had a cottage, surrounded by many 
comforts, on the family property of his master, and was the envy of all the 
old people in the neighborhood.” Sir Adam Wilson also informed the 
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speaker of two young slaves, ‘“‘ Hank” and “ Sukey,” whom he met at the 
residence of Mrs. O’Reilly, mother of the venerable Miles O’Reilly, Q. C., 
in Halton county about 1830. They took freedom under the act of 1833, 
and were perhaps the last slaves in the province. 

A description was given of Ogden island in New York state, in the St. 
Lawrence river, opposite Morrisburg, Ontario, a beautiful place of one 
thousand acres, where about 1810 Judge David A. Ogden built a mansion 
and resided in patriarchal state, having twenty-five negro slaves, part of 
the dowry of his wife, a North Carolina lady. They were happy and con- 
tented, and though free to go and come to the Canada shore, none ever 
deserted. At the rear of this house and in the yard may be seen the 
“negro quarters.” Some of these servants were voluntarily set free by 
Judge Ogden. One of them, an intelligent, amiable man, was known on 
both banks of the St. Lawrence as “Old Uncle Kit.” He became a 
clergyman of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and pastor of the 
old Leonard street and now Bleecker street colored church, New York city, 
and passed among his colored brethren, till his death about 1880, as Rev. 
Christopher Rush. It is pleasant now to look back three score and ten 
years and see these contented servants moving about the grounds, or in 
company with white masters, and guests of this old and honorable family, 
pulling out to fish among the green islands, or with bows and firearms 
seeking game, then abundant in the neighborhood. 

Nova Scotian slavery was referred to. The system was never there 
abolished by parliament, but was unsuited to the climate and fell into 
desuetude. The like was the case in the other maritime provinces, 

Two references to slavery there were given, one in a deed registered in 
Truro in 1779, in which one Harris conveyed to Matthew Archibald his 
interest in a twelve-year-old negro boy called Abram for 50 pounds cy. 
The other is an advertisement dated June 23, 1800, of sale of “a stout 
negro girl, aged eighteen years, good-natured, fond of children, and accus- 
tomed to both town and country work. For particulars apply at the old 
parsonage, Dutch Town.” The reader concluded with references to 
Africans held as slaves to Indians. He showed that while such slavery 
was common among the southern Indians, Creeks, Choctaws, and Chero- 
kees, it did not obtain among Canadian tribes. This was owing to their 
nomadic habits and to the climate. The famous Mohawk Captain Brant, 
or Theyendenaga, is by some thought to have been a slaveholder. It was 
shown by reference to history and to inquiry now made of living descend- 
ants of Brant that such was not the case. He had large estates at Bur- 
lington bay and on the Grand river, Here many runaway negroes from 
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the states had come, were treated hospitably, and remained working and 
living with the Indians, often adopting their customs and mode of living. 
Several descendants of such fugitives are now living on the Six Nation re- 
serve near Brantford. 

Notwithstanding severe preventive laws passed by the Choctaw and 
other southern Indian nations, mixture of blood obtained to a marked de- 
gree ; the negroes, free and slave, intermarrying the Indians, becoming part 
of the nation. There is also a considerable intermixture of such blood in 
Ontario on certain of the reserves. Though the word Panis in the records 
referred to seems to have special reference to Indian slaves, it is sometimes 
used by old Canadian writers to signify all persons in servitude without 
regard to color. It is of Algonquin origin. Slavery in Canada was of a 
mild patriarchal type. Slaves could not be sold under compulsory process 
of law, nor members of families separated without the owner’s consent. 
Marriage and ties of kindred seem to have been observed and regarded 
kindly. It does not appear that Canadian owners participated in receiving 
any part of the £20,000,000 appropriated under the imperial acts for the 
indemnity of masters. The passing of our act of 1793 was wise and 
opportune, and left the province free to work in harmony with the 
Northern states of the Union and the other colonies which had already 
adopted, or which were soon to adopt, similar measures. When the harsh 
system of the Southern states drove many refugees to the Northern 
states, and owing to the feeling and laws of exclusion there the blacks 
went across the border, they found in Canada a home. Here for half a 
century they came as to a Goshen or land of refuge, until at the outbreak 
of the late war between the North and South fully thirty thousand had 
been sheltered, and to a great extent educated and prepared, under our 
municipal and benevolent institutions, for the proper exercise and enjoy- 
ment of the rights and duties of free men. To the end of time Africa will 
bless Canada for the refuge and home given to her children in that period 
of their trouble and trial. 





























THE HOMESPUN AGE 


It is not wholly past. Irrespective of railways, the telegraph, the tre- 
mendous march of civilization and luxury, there are yet mountain nooks 
and lowland corners where the housemother cards, spins, and weaves most 
of the family raiment. Seventy-five years ago the practice was well nigh 
universal, especially among the people dwelling beyond the Alleghenies, 
southward of the Ohio river and east of the Mississippi. There were 
hunters and trappers among these pioneers, for the most part men of sub- 
stance who had courage and enterprise enough to take themselves and 
their belongings from the sandy seaboard to the rich interior valleys of Ten- 
nessee beyond the mountains. The journey thither occupied three months 
or more and was usually begun in August or September, ending before 
Christmas. The earliest settlers traveled in companies. When subsequent- 
ly the roads were free from hostile Indians, families moved independently. 

A planter’s household was ‘unwieldy in those early days. There was an 
immense moving-wagon with a canvas cover, filled with family necessaries 
and domestic utensils; ox-carts crammed with children, white and black; 
grown negroes on foot and on horseback, the master also well mounted, and 
the mistress ina gig. If there was a baby he was put into a bag, all but his 
head, and tied fast in the bottom of the gig. The vehicle was built to 
carry but one, and its driver had to use both hands in guiding her horse 
up and down the mountain. In places the road was so steep that it 
became necessary to fell trees and make drags behind the vehicle, which 
without them would have toppled over upon the horse. In such cases 
the baby was further secured by a foot each side his small person. 

Ten miles was then an average day’s journey, and there was no travel- 
ing upon Sunday. It was- sometimes necessary to rest also upon a week 
day, to say nothing of halts for repairs, detention by high water or storms 
that blockaded the way with fallen timber. In this fashion they journeyed, 
those stout-hearted people. 

One especial caravan of movers crossed the mountains in the first years 
of this century, and made its last halt in the middle Cumberland valley. 
As the crow flies it was six hundred miles from the old home to the new. 
The trail was perhaps a hundred miles longer. The master had been over 
it before. With several stout axmen, the previous winter, he had crossed 
the mountains, and stayed long enough to build cabins to shelter his flock. 
No bit of metal went into these crude homes; neither nail, screw, bolt, 
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bar. lock, nor hinge. The walls were of logs with the bark on, deeply 
notched at the corners. The cracks between were daubed with clay. 
Floors were of earth, beaten hard and smooth; roofs of rived boards, 
fastened on with stout poles. Chimneys there were none. At one end of 
each cabin a fire-back of stone and clay was built, six feet high, across the 
whole width of it. The stone hearth was equally ample. Smoke escaped 
- through a hole in the roof, and was conducted thither by an inner wall 
of logs beginning six feet from the floor, and rising three feet from the 
outer wall. Upon occasions the fire could be as wide as the house. Most 
of the time a pile of five-foot logs in the middle of the hearth made the 
big barn-like square more than comfortably warm. 

Doors were of puncheons pinned together with wooden pegs. Punch- 
eons—that is, thick slabs split the whole width of a tree trunk—also made 
aloft to the “ white folks’ house ;” those for the negroes had only the roof. 
In other respects they were identical. Windows were unheard of, but 
cracks and crannies on every side admitted plenty of light. It was a typ- 
ical home in the wilderness. It sheltered forty souls. Within ten years 
salt, iron, powder, and lead were the only necessaries that the plantations 
did not themselves supply. Great maple trees along the creek gave abun- 
dant sugar, bees reclaimed from the woods added honey to the store, and 
cattle and sheep multiplied, throve, and grew fat on the cane. Thence 
came milk, meat, cheese, butter, and wool, as well as hides for tanning into 
shoe and harness leather. The clearings overran with tan-bark. Hogs 
raised themselves in the woods, and fatted on mast. Bacon was so plenty 
it was “not worth stealing,” the country folks said. Corn-bread and hom- 
iny were lavishly plenty every day in the year. Lacking granaries and 
threshing-floors, wheaten bread was scarce enough to be known as “ English 
dough.” Very little land was sown with wheat. It was cut with the reap- 
hook, a handful at atime. For threshing it was laid in a circle, heads out, 
while small boys, white and black, tramped round and round over it. It 
was winnowed by dropping from a height in gentle wind. Before it went 
to mill the house mistress picked it over by hand, washed it clean, and dried 
it on asheet inthe sun. Naturally biscuit were in the nature of an event. 
To go with them or the more usual ‘fatty bread” —that is, very greasy 
corn-bread—there were rye coffee and sassafras-root tea. Stronger drinks 
were not lacking, either. Not to mention mead and méthyléne that the 
honey insured. This pioneer brought apple seeds, packed in a pewter 
quart pot and tied to his saddle-bow. His first care was to plant them. 
In five years he had an orchard to furnish cider and apple brandy. 

Long before that he had a frame house, notwithstanding there was no 
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saw-mill within a hundred miles. His woods abounded in poplars that 
seemed to cry out to be turned into plank. In the second year he set up 
a saw-pit, and from it got by hand-power lumber for an eight-room house; 
and in like manner he furnished it. He brought from the east no stick of 
house-plenishing save a tall eight-day clock and a big mahogany desk, 
but there was cherry and walnut in any quantity in his woodland. Neither 
he nor his men knew anything of cabinet work, yet he planned and they 
manufactured tables, bureaus, bedsteads, presses, and cupboards wonderful 
to behold! Tanning, shoemaking, cooperage, distiiling, went on in much 
the same fashion. The master knew only their broad general principles. 
Practice made his servants reasonably perfect in all. For head-gear he 
ordained straw hats and coon-skin caps—both, of course, home-made. 
Felt hats were beyond him, he was wont to say, though he was several 
times upon point of undertaking to make them. 

His wife and daughters were no whit behind him in thrift and energy. 
Each of them was a dabster at her wheel, cards, loom, needle, or netting 
shuttle. In addition, all the negro women with young children stayed in 
their cabins to card and spin. Some of the older ones were expert weav- 
ers—nothing to compare, however, with the mistress and her daughters. 
The weaving-house had a loom in each corner. There*was hardly a day 
in the year but you might hear the click and thud of shuttle and batten. 
Cotton, wool, flax, tow, the plantation supplied abundantly ; indigo, too, 
for the then prevalent bluedye. White oak bark gave a brownish red, hick- 
ory bark or peach leaves a fairly good yellow. Maple bark dyed a rich 
blackish purple, the root of white walnut one shade of brown, the bark and 
hulls of black walnut another, very near to the modern seal brown. Green 
walnuts mixed with sumach berries furnished a good black—in fact, 
woods and fields supplied colors in variety. 

Extravagant folks who insisted upon red and green and bright blue in 
their garments went many imiles to some trading-post for madder, cochineal, 
green vitriol, “ boughten indigo,” Spanish brown, and their like. Even 
the patron of home manufactures frequently indulged in elegant superflui- 
ties. Every third year he built a flat-boat on the Cumberland six miles 
away, loaded it with bacon, corn, tobacco in hogsheads, fowls, peltry, and 
dried fruit, put one of his sons in charge, and sent the boat to New Orleans, 
Its cargo was mainly the product of his own land. Sometimes it included 
rolls of jean, linsey, striped cotton cloth, or very stout flax. Oddly 
enough, the French settlers along the Mississippi knew little of cloth mak- 
ing and were eager buyers of such wares, and when the boat reached New 
Orleans every thread would be gone. The price of the cargo was apt to be 
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invested in silk gowns, a leghorn bonnet, cloth pelisse, or jewelry, that the 
next keel-boat would take slowly up-river to its expectant owner, for the 
flat-boatman walked back along the trails of the Indian country, and beat 
the keel-boatmen home at least a month. When the latter did arrive there 
was great rejoicing, for besides the precious finery, one was brought a 
gun, another a fiddle, to still another broadcloth for his wedding coat, or 
‘a big Bible in which he might set down the names and birthdays of his 
growing family. Here was a side-saddle, there a looking-glass, besides great 
stores of crockery, calico, fiddle-strings, powder and shot, cutlery, calomel, 
jalap, senna, epsom salts, rhubarb, and tartar emetic. Heads of families 
bought medicines in moderate quantity and administered them at their 
own discretion. Everybody, sick or well, had a “ dose” in spring. Usually 
it contained tartar, and the sicker it made the patient the better his 
chance for health throughout the rest of the year. 

For every soul on the Cumberland plantation three new suits of clothes 
a year were spun, woven, dyed, cut, and made. In addition house-linen in 
abundance—towels, sheets, table-cloths, toilet covers, bed and window cur- 
tains; above all, counterpanes, the supreme product of the weaver’s art. 
Anybody who could throw a shuttle and work a treadle could weave plain 
cloth. Checks, jeans, serge, required but little additional skill. Only a 
past mistress of the art, though, could produce dimity, huckaback, diamond 
diaper, and honeycomb or combine them in stripes and blocks after the 
most intricate fashion. 

Many of these now treasured as heirlooms are surprisingly handsome 
—far and away beyond the successors of them that crowd modern shops. 
Woolen fabrics were colored in the thread, and so woven as to have the pat- 
tern in a hue different from the ground. Cotton and flax were woven just 
as they came from the spinning, and afterward bleached snow-white by 
means of soap-suds and sunshine. Made up, they were of a generous size. 
There was very little ornament about the bedsteads, which stood four feet 
above the floor, and the counterpane must reach half way to it after cov- 
ering a feather bed at least two feet thick. Counterpane fringes were 
either woven, netted, knitted, or knotted. Sometimes the maker’s name 
and the date of making were wrought into the heading, which was seldom 
less than six inches deep. Below the fringe came a valance of white cloth. 
It swept the floor and was often likewise fringed. If there were bed cur- 
tains they were netted of homespun thread, or else had deep netted points 
along their edges. Pillow and bolster cases were similarly ornamented. 
So were window curtains and toilet covers, though the bed was the piece 
de resistance in furnishing. 
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For the floors there were wool carpets striped with all the colors of the 
rainbow, sober rag carpets, carpets of bark, carpets of hair, or matting 
woven from rye-straw and stout, twisted warp. In summer bare floors 
were the rule. An occasional sheep-skin dyed green or yellow was the 
only approach to a rug. In log-houses the walls were thickly whitewashed. 
In frame dwellings they were either ceiled with yellow poplar, or wain- 
scoted with native walnut. 

Only the very richest settlers had glass in their windows. It came by 
wagon from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, thence was freighted down the 
Ohio in bateaux and hauled painfully into the interior, often several 
hundred miles, over roads that were mere trails. Thence, too, came school- 
books and singing-masters, The books were bought economically, used 
sparingly. No pupil had more than one besides the ever-present blue 
speller. Boys had usually an arithmetic or reader. Grammars and geog- 
raphies fell to the lot of girls. School opened at sunrise and continued all 
day. Lessons were learned and recited when the spirit moved master or 
pupil. Singing-school was a much more orderly affair. In fact, it was 
quite a social occasion. Its pupils were grown-up young people who felt it 
necessary to wear their very best clothes and display their best manners. 
White muslins and printed jaconets were seen there in mid-winter side 
by side with plaid linseys and blanket-coats. The master with his tuning- 
fork was the central figure—often, too, a most grotesque one. The pro- 
fession was a favorite refuge for those who failed in all other occupations. 
A few teachers were really capable, and trained the magnificent strength 
of backwood voices into harmony. 

No system of calisthenics yet devised ever gave the poise, the balance, 
the feminine grace and beauty, or the rounded curves that came from days 
of work at the spinning-wheel and the loom. Every muscle was brought 
into play and developed. A handsome girl warping was a sight worth 
going miles to see. More than one family in the southwest preserves as 
an heirloom a great-grandmother’s homespun wedding gown; nothing very 
remarkable, maybe, either in texture or fineness, only a scant garment 
of yellowish cotton or linen; but it is questionable whether its present 
possessor would exchange it for the richest of lace. It speaks of courage 
and contentment, of self-reliance and industry—homespun virtues still 
dear to the descendants of those who in homespun fashion won an empire 


from the wilderness. 
6 + 
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THE HUNTERS OF KENTUCKY 
A FAMOUS OLD SONG * 


Ye gentlemen and ladies fair who grace this famous city, 
Just listen, if you’ve time to spare, while I rehearse a ditty, 
And for the opportunity conceive yourselves quite lucky, 
For ’tis not often that you see a hunter of Kentucky. 

Oh, Kentucky, we’re the hunters of Kentucky. 





I suppose you've read it in the prints, how Pakenham attempted 

To make Old Hickory Jackson wince, and how his scheme repented ; 
For we with rifles ready cocked thought such occasion lucky, 

And soon around the general flocked, the hunters of Kentucky. 

Oh, Kentucky, we’re the hunters of Kentucky. 


I suppose you’ve read how New Orleans is famed for wealth and beauty, 
There are girls of every hue, it seems, from snowy white to sooty ; 

So Pakenham he made his brags, if he in fight were lucky, 

He’d have their girls and cotton bags, in spite of old Kentucky. 

Oh, Kentucky, we’re the hunters of Kentucky. 


Now, Jackson he was wide awake, and wasn’t scared at trifles, 

For well he knew what aim we took with our Kentucky rifles ; 

So he led us down to Cypress Swamp—the ground was low and mucky, 
There stood “ John Bull” with martial pomp, but here was old Kentucky. 
Oh, Kentucky, we’re the hunters of Kentucky. 


They didn’t let our patience tire, but quickly showed their faces ; 
We didn’t choose to waste our fire, so snugly kept our places, 

And when so near we saw them wink, we thought it time to stop ‘em. 
It would have done you good, I think, to see “ Kentucky ” drop ’em. 
Oh, Kentucky, we’re the hunters of Kentucky. 


They found at length ‘twas vain to fight when lead was all the booty, 
And so they wisely took to flight and left us all the beauty ; 

And now when danger e’er annoys, remember what our trade is, 

Just send for us Kentucky boys, and we’ll protect the ladies. 

Oh, Kentucky, we’re the hunters of Kentucky. 


(Contributed by) M Atbats 


* These lines, it is believed, were first sung in a New Orleans theatre just after the battle of 
New Orleans, and created great enthusiasm. They were republished in the Democratic news- 
papers, and became very popular at the time Andrew Jackson was the candidate and elected Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1828. 

















PORTRAIT OF COTTON MATHER 


The literary life of the renowned subject of our frontispiece was very 
remarkable. Born in 1663, and graduating from Harvard college when he 
was only sixteen years of age, Cotton Mather developed with unparalleled 
rapidity and soon became an important factor in every intellectual move- 
ment. He wrote of himself: “I am able with little study to write in 
seven languages. I feast myself with the sweets of all the sciences which 
the more polite part of mankind ordinarily pretend to. I am entertained 
with all kinds of histories, ancient and modern. . . . I am no stranger 
to the curiosities which, by all sorts of learning, are brought to the 
curious.” He had a world-wide acquaintance and corresponded with phi- 
losophers and learned men in every civilized country. His first book was 
printed when he was twenty-two years old, although he had written many 
poems and almanacs before that time ; and he afterward produced upward 
of three hundred and eighty-two publications. 

With civil affairs Cotton Mather had much less to do than his father, 
yet it is believed that his forcible interposition, both oral and written, 
saved Governor Andros and his council from being put to death by the 
people of Boston in the excitement attending the receipt of the news of 
the English revolution in 1689. Cotton Mather pinned his faith for 
some time to the reality of witchcraft, which would be surprising to us 
indeed, did we not know that belief in witches had prevailed for hundreds 
of years before he was born. In the century before his birth thousands of 
such accused persons had been put to death in Germany, France, Spain, 
and England, and during his youth great numbers of alleged witches were 
burned in England under.the judicial administrations of Sir Matthew Hale 
and Chief Justice Holt. Cotton Mather placed his early views on imper- 
ishable record, writing in 1693: ‘‘ We have been advised by some credible 
Christians yet alive that a malefactor, accused of witchcraft as well as 
murder, and executed in this place more than forty years ago, did then 
give notice of an horrible plot against the country by witchcraft, and a 
foundation of witchcraft then laid which, if it were not seasonably dis- 
covered, would probably blow up and pull down all the churches in the 
country. And we have now with horror seen the discovery of such a 
witchcraft! An army of devils is horribly broke in upon the place which 
is the centre and, after a sort, the first-born of our English settlements,” 
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He further wrote: “In all the witchcraft which now grievously vexes 
us, I know not whether anything be more unaccountable than the trick 
which the witches have to render themselves and their tools invisible. 
Witchcraft seems to be the skill of applying the plastic spirit of the world 
unto some unlawful purposes by means of a confederacy with evil spirits. 
Yet one would wonder how the evil spirits themselves can do some things, 
-especially at invisibilizing of the grossest bodies. I can tell the name of 
an ancient author who pretends to show the way how a man may come to 
walk about invisible, and I can tell the name of another ancient author 
who pretends to explode that way. But I will not speak too plainly lest 
I should unawares poison some of my readers, as the pious Hemingius did 
one of his pupils, when he only by way of diversion recited a spell which 
they said would cure agues. This much I will say: the notion of procur- 
ing invisibility by any natural expedient yet known is, I believe, a mere 
Plinyism ; how far it may be obtained by a magical sacrament is best 
known to the dangerous knaves that have try’d it. 

There are certain people very dogmatical about these matters; but I'll 
give them only these three bones to pick. First, one of our bewitched 
people was cruelly assaulted by a spectre that she said ran at her witha 
spindle, though nobody.else in the room could see either the spectre or 
the spindle. At last in her miseries giving a snatch at the spectre, she 
pulled the spindle away, and it was no sooner got into her hand but the 
other people then present beheld that it was indeed a real, proper, iron 
spindle, belonging they knew to whom; which when they locked up very 
safe, it was nevertheless by demons unaccountably stole away to do further 
mischief. Secondly, another of our bewitched people was haunted with 
a most abusive spectre, which came to her, she said, with a sheet about 
her. After she had undergone a deal of teaze from the annoyance of the 
spectre, she gave a violent snatch at the sheet that was upon it; wherefrom 
she tore a corner, which in her hand immediately became visible to a 
roomful of spectators ; a palpable corner of a sheet.” 

The course of Cotton Mather in the persecution of the witches has 
been severely criticised ; but the prejudices of the times had much to do 
with it, and it is a fact worthy of remembrance that he with his associates 
saw the measure of the delusion and brought it to an end long before the 
same results were produced in England. It is said that Cotton Mather’s 
private library was the largest one of its kind on the continent, and that 
he had a wider acquaintance with books and knew more of the history of 
the country than any one of his contemporaries. 




















MINOR TOPICS 


WASHINGTON AT TARRYTOWN IN 1783 


In an interesting paper on an interesting theme, prepared by request and read 
before the Tarrytown Historical Society on the 16th of December, 1890, Mr. M. D. 
Raymond says: “ The history of Tarrytown while yet a part and parcel of the 
manor of Philipsburgh is in itself a distinct era, and may well be entitled the 
patriarchal period. It was preéminently pastoral and peaceful. Then came the 
shock and upheaval of the Revolution. And to their everlasting honor be it re- 
corded that, notwithstanding the fact that the lord of the manor was in accord with 
the king, there were but few tories in this vicinage. The tenantry from the first 
were in full sympathy with the cause of the colonies ; and although sore trials were 
in store for them, their fields devastated, their property wasted, and the tragedy of 
war enacted at their doors, its rude alarms and terrible realism did not serve to 
repress their patriotism or awe them into submission. ‘The British General Howe 
could not well have paid them a higher compliment than when he said, after his 
fruitless movement in this direction in 1777, ‘I can do nothing with this Dutch 
population ; I can ggither buy them with money, nor conquer them by force.’ 
And then again, ‘aa in the same year, date of November, 1777, their persistent 
patriotism elicited that infamous brutal order from the royal governor Tryon, /o 
burn Tarrytown ; which however, happily, in the face of the ringing defiance of 
General Parsons of the continental army, he had not the temerity to undertake. But 
what less of sturdy patriotism and courage could have been expected of the de- 
scendants of the heroic Netherlanders who under William the Silent maintained for 
thirty years successful resistance against the most powerful and cruel despotism of 
the sixteenth century in Europe, and by their glorious deeds forever immortalized 
the annals of the Dutch republic ? 

The following isa literal transcript from the diary of Lieutenant-Governor Pierre 
Van Cortlandt, which gives the record of Washington’s final visit to Tarrytown, 
on the rgth of November, 1783, the original of which, now in the possession of Mrs. 
Van Cortlandt of the manor house at Croton Landing, having recently been in our 
hands: ‘I went from Peekskill Tuesday, the 18th of November, in company with 
his Excellency Governor Clinton, Coll. Benson and Coll. Campbell ; lodged that 
night with Gen. (his son Philip) Cortlandt at Croton River; proceeded, and lodged 
Wednesday at Edw. Counhoven’s, where we met his Excellency Gov. Washington 
and his aids; the next night lodged with Mr. Fred K. Van Cortlandt at the 
Yonkers, after having dined with Gen. Lewis Morris. Friday morning, in com- 
pany with the Commander-in-Chief, as far as the Widow Days at Harlem, where 
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we held a council. Saturday I rode down to Mr. Stuyvesant’s (his brother-in-law). 
Stayed there until Tuesday ; then rode triumphant into the city with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief.’ 

Washington had evidently come down in advance of the governor and his 
party, possibly with General Knox and the Light Infantry on way from West 
Point to participate in the ceremonies of evacuation, in the triumphal entry into 
the city of New York. He had come leisurely, and as he drew near Tarrytown 
his memory may well have recurred to past scenes, to his experiences in war times 
here and near at hand. As he came in view of the Old Dutch Church he re- 
membered the marching of the troops that day and the welcome rest there; and 
as he saw at hand the old manor house, which he is said to have visited on occa- 
sions during the war, he may have thought of the fair daughter of its former 
owner, whose suitor if accepted he had been, how it might have changed the cur- 
rent of his life and hers, how the broad acres of this manor untainted of treason 
might then have been his own. We say he might have thought of all this as he 
passed that way, and as he came nearer and to the spot, and crossed the little 
stream which proved the fatal Rubicon to André, the vision of that drama may 
well have vividly appeared to him—that thrilling drama in the right acting of 
which three Tarrytown patriots, Paulding, Williams, and Van Wart, were for- 
ever immortalized. He remembered them and called them clearly to mind, for 
he had personally presented them with their medals of award and had honored 
them with seats at his table. And on the shaft that rises there to-day is engraved 
with pen of steel the words of Washington, forever striking dumb the tongue of 
calumny, and heralding their fair fame: ‘Their conduct merits our warmest 
esteem.—Geo. Washington.’ And so for the last time Washington came to Tarry- 
town, and in company with his aids stopped at the well-kept hostelry of Edward 
Couenhoven, where he had been before and where he met Governor Clinton and 
Lieutenant-Governor Van Cortlandt and staff. What a courtly meeting that was 
we may well imagine. The war successfully ended, independence was achieved, 
and now the commander-in-chief was to meet the governor of this state, and so 
journey on together in grand procession to the city of New York. We may be 
assured that the punctilious military and courtly etiquette of the time was scrupu- 
lously observed on that occasion, and never before or since was there such an affair 
in Tarrytown. We may picture General Washington with his brilliant retinue that 
day. Among his aids was Colonel David Cobb of Massachusetts, a graduate of 
Harvard, delegate to the provincial congress in 1775, and afterward lieutenant 
governor of Massachusetts—a brave soldier and a cultured gentleman; Colonel 
David Humphreys of Connecticut, the companion and trusted aid of Washington, 
a doctor of laws, afterward ambassador to the courts of Portugal and Spain, and 
an eminent historian and poet; the brilliant McHenry and the fiery Tilghman of 
Maryland ; Colonel Webb, a distinguished son of Connecticut ; Colonel William 
S. Smith, a graduate of Princeton, a gifted and gallant cavalier, afterward secretary 
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of legation to London where he married the beautiful Abigail Adams, only 
daughter of John Adams, then minister plenipotentiary and afterward President 
of the United States—Colonel Smith who not only had a mission abroad, but was 
afterward surveyor of customs and marshal of New York, president of the society 
of Cincinnati and member of congress in 1813 from the Herkimer and Madison 
districts of this state; Colonel Benjamin Walker, private secretary, afterward naval 
officer of New York, member of congress, etc. Baron Steuben was doubtless pres- 
ent, the renowned inspector-general of the continental army, and former aid to 
Frederick the Great. It was such a distinguished suite that turned out with 
Washington in knightly array to meet the great war governor of this state and his 
staff, as they rode into Tarrytown that day. 

Governor George Clinton was himself one of the conspicuous and foremost men 
of that time. As a youth of seventeen he had joined a privateer on the high seas, 
and at nineteen won distinction as a lieutenant in the successful expedition under 
Colonel Bradstreet against Fort Frontenac ; was successively surrogate, member 
of the provincial assembly of this state in 1775, in 1776 a brigadier-general in the 
continental army, from 1777 to 1795 governor of this state, president of the con- 
vention to deliberate on the federal Constitution, governor again from 1801 to 
1804, and served two terms as vice-president of the United States. This was the 
the then Governor and-General George Clinton, eminent as a soldier and as a 
civilian, none ever more so in the history of the empire state. . 

There was Lieutenant-Governor and General Pierre Van Cortlandt, who, 
spurning the seductions of the loyalist governor Tryon, had bravely risked his for- 
tunes and his all in the cause of the struggling colonies—a patriarch with the 
benignant mien and broad philanthropy of a Franklin, of pure and blameless life 
and unsullied character—a patriot indeed. For eighteen years he filled the office 
of lieutenant-governor with honor, also during much of the early war period 
acted as president of the provincial congress. And there were his aids: Colonel 
Robert Benson, the able secretary of the provincial congress and private secretary 
of the governor, and afterward prominent in public affairs; and his associate 
Colonel Campbell, probably Colonel Samuel Campbell, then of Cherry Valley, New 
York. ‘ 

This was the fersonnel, as near as may be, of the official party that met that 
day in Tarrytown, with Washington peerless above them all. And they were 
guests at the modest inn of Edward Couenhoven, corner of Main street and Broad- 
way, and the next day they went on together, an imposing cavalcade, in the direc- 
tion of Yonkers and New York. And so they rode away—Governor Clinton com- 
ing to his own; Washington thoughtful of the morrow, of the sad parting with his 
comrades-at-arms, and of the great labor which yet remained of welding the states 
into a nation.” 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF USEFULNESS 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


A distinguished gathering assembled in the Arlington Street Church in Boston 
on the 24th of January last, to celebrate the one hundredth birthday of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, the oldest historical society on this continent. The 
exercises were opened with music on the organ and an eloquent address by Rev. 
Dr. George E. Ellis, president of the society, who remarked : “ Having been privi- 
leged with membership through just half of the century of the society, I have per- 
sonally known at least three-quarters of those who in the swift generations have 
been on that roll. As I have run my eye over it I have been impressed by the 
thought that it is a largely inclusive list of the scholars and writers in this state, in 
biography, history, and general literature, with senators, judges, high magistrates, 
eminent merchants, who were more than merchants, and benefactors of city, state, 
and nation.” He made a touching reference to the memory of George Bancroft, 
our nation’s greatest historian, whose recent death, in his ninety-first year, “ re- 
moves from our roll the name which had been longest upon it, before that of any 
now living, as a resident member till his removal from this state, and since as lead- 
ing our honorary list. We wait for the opportunity to commemorate him.” 

In presenting the next speaker, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Dr. Ellis said : 
“ Happily our associate whose name has been longest upon the roll of our resident 
members is with us here to-day. That name has borne its honors not only through 
the continued history of the period of this society, but from the beginning of our 
wilderness history. The venerable father and founder of Massachusetts, whose 
autograph journal of its plantation is enshrined in our cabinet, is represented by 
a living voice which we are to hear. Robert C. Winthrop was our faithful and 
honored president for thirty years, and there is no reason but his own wish why he 
is not so to-day. I will ask him to speak to us the few words which he has prom- 
ised on this occasion.” 

Mr. Winthrop said: “I thank you, Mr. President, I thank you sincerely, for 
the compliment of this call and for the kind terms in which you have expressed it. 
I heartily wish it were in my power to render a more adequate or even any audible 
response. It is, however, a most gracious and welcome arrangement of our com- 
mittee which has summoned us oldest members and oldest men to the front at the 
outset of these exercises, to invoke, it may be, the blessing of God, or to say our 
little say and be disposed of, leaving a clear and ample field for our accomplished 
and eloquent younger brother Colonel Higginson. To him, I am conscious, belong 
rightfully the topics and the time of this occasion, and I shall trespass very briefly 
upon either of them. I could not, however, my friends, I could not find it quite 
in my heart to refuse altogether the invitation of the committee, and be wholly 
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silent on this one hundredth anniversary of a society with which I have been so 
long and so peculiarly connected. 

It is true, Mr. President, as you have reminded us, it is true, though it seems to 
me like as adream when one awaketh, that I am in my fifty-second year of member- 
ship, having been a resident member for more than one-half and president for 
nearly one-third of the whole century which is commemorated to-day. I cannot 
forget that my immediate predecessor in the order of election was the genial and 
beloved Prescott, whose Ferdinand and Isabella, which will have a new interest 
for us as the anniversary of the advent of Columbus approaches, holds no second 
place among those historical triumphs which have been successively achieved by 
our lamented Ticknor and Sparks and Palfrey and Frothingham and Motley and 
Bancroft, and by our living and still laboring Francis Parkman ; and had this cele- 
bration occurred only a single week earlier, my friends, I might have said, and 
should have said, that there was one left, the only one, of those by whom I was 
elected and into whose company I was admitted fifty-two years ago. George Ban- 
croft was then a resident member of our society, just entering upon those historical 
labors which have rendered him so illustrious throughout the world. To-day, 
when his grave is but just closed, we can remember him only, as I certainly do, 
with heartfelt emotions of respect, of affection, and of sorrow. 

I dare not detain you by dwelling on the occasions when Edward Everett was 
charming us by his tributes to Humboldt and Hallam and Lord Macaulay, and to 
our great benefactor Thomas Dowse ; or when the venerable Josiah Quincy, so 
long our senior member, was entertaining us with extracts from his patriot father’s 
journal, or with his own personal reminiscences of Washington ; or when dear old 
James Savage was electrifying us with flashes of wit, or astounding us with some 
nugget of history freshly dug out from mines which he was never weary of explor- 
ing ; or when Emerson was regaling us with some of his humorous and pungent 
paragraphs about Thomas Carlyle or Walter Scott; or, once again, when good 
George Livermore was ushering us with so much rapture into that Dowse library 
which he had done more than any one else to secure, arrange, and decorate, and 
where sons and grandsons have since been welcomed to the chairs of their fathers 
or grandfathers. All these incidents and many others like them are fresh in the 
memory of others as well as of myself, and I must hasten to a conclusion. 

Until this society was organized, a hundred years ago to-day, by our eminent 
and revered founder Dr. Jeremy Belknap—prompted, as we may not forget, by 
Mr. John Pintard of the St. Tammany Society of New York—no historical society 
existed in America. I am not sure that there was such a society in any part of 
the world. But the fullness of time had come. The Constitution of the United 
States had been adopted. Washington was already in the second year of the first 
term of his illustrious and incomparable presidency. A glorious future was just 
opening for our country and for political and human liberty everywhere, though by 
many eyes it could only be seen as through a glass darkly. It was only our great 
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Bostonian Franklin, who, as he gazed at the emblem on the back of the chair in 
which Washington had been seated as president of the constitutional convention, 
saw plainly that it was a rising and not a setting sun. 

The past, however, was secure. And the history of that eventful and memora- 
ble past, of that long colonial and provincial period from Jamestown and Plym- 
outh Rock, and even before Jamestown, to Lexington and Concord and Bunker 
Hill and Saratoga and Yorktown, with all its varied and momentous incidents, out 
of which a glorious nation had at length been evolved—for it was evolutian even 
more than revolution which made us a nation—was still to be rescued from any 
danger or risk of oblivion, and its precious records to be gathered up and embalmed 
for posterity. That most interesting and most valuable department of historical 
labor has recently culminated in the production of Zhe Marrative and Critical His- 
tory of America by our indefatigable corresponding secretary, now seeking fresh 
materials in Europe; and, let me add, in the still more recent production of Zhe 
Genesis of the United States, by Alexander Brown of Virginia, to which, as the 
author states in his preface, our ever lamented associate Charles Deane “ gave his 
helping hand from the beginning to the end.” In all that line of work this Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society was the acknowledged and recognized pioneer. 

It stood alone for ten or twelve years, but under its influence and example there 
is now hardly a state, a county, a city, town, or village without its historical society 
or something of the sort. Meantime an American Historical Association has 
reached its seventh year with a charter from congress, and promises excellent 
results. I am by no means sure, however, that it remains for any other society, 
national, state, or local, to exhibit richer and more abundant fruit than that to 
which we can this day point. 

A few more words, Mr. President, and I shall eagerly resume my seat, for my 
voice, which has served me so faithfully during a long, long life, has of late so 
sadly failed me that I dare not attempt to press it further. Our society’s first 
century is completed. It is not for me to speak of the great names which have 
adorned its roll, or to review its varied and invaluable record, or to enlarge on the 
results of its influence and example in all parts of the country. I think we may 
point to them all with just satisfaction and pride. But let me only, in conclusion, 
express my fervent hope that this venerable society may have a second century as 
honorable and as distinguished as its first. I cannot ask for more ; that our com- 
monwealth and our whole country may never cease to furnish scenes and subjects 
worthy to be recorded and illustrated ; and that pens and tongues may never be 
wanting to portray them with attractiveness, with brilliancy, and above all with 
truth, ever recognizing and ever obeying those two great laws of history so tersely 
proclaimed by the matchless orator of ancient Rome, ‘ Ve guid falst dicere audeat, 
ne quid veri non audeat'—never daring to say what is false, nor ever not daring to 
say what is true!” 

After an anthem by the choir President Ellis introduced Thomas Wentworth 
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Higginson to deliver the commemorative discourse of the day. In the course of 

his address Colonel Higginson said that history could not be called an exact science 

in the sense that mathematics was an exact science, yet, in view of its value, there 

was much temptation to call its work scientific. It might rather be called an inex- 
. act science, since its truths were so difficult to arrive at. Every historical society 
had to cope with the difficulties of varying observation of events, and could only 
do its best to attain the simple truth by as careful investigation and preservation of 
evidence as possible. Yet history should not be merely a collection of facts. The 
sunlight of actual life should be let in upon it to brighten and enliven it, and make 
it seem real and life-like. The gloom which seems to hang perpetually over the 
Puritan character and life is due to the absence of incident, the lack of life-like 
portraiture in the chronicles of the day. Such an incident as that related of Cot- 
ton Mather did much to lighten the gloom. The venerable preacher, the terror to 
evil-doers, was one day walking the street, when a boy, urged by his companions, 
shouted in his ear, “ Cotton Mather, thou art a fool.” Instead of calling the con- 
stables, the preacher calmly said to the boy: “I know it. The Lord make thee 
and me wiser,” and then went on his way, chuckling inwardly at the discomfiture 
of his would-be tormentor. So a new light was thrown on the character of Wash- 
ington by the incident related by Washington Irving, when the Father of his 
Country was so amused as to actually roll upon the ground in a spasm of laughter. 
This was about the only thing in history to show that Washington ever laughed. 
“And yet,” said the orator, “who can doubt but that the name of Washington 
would be more beloved, would be nearer to the hearts of the people, if some of the 
stern austerity of his character as given by history could be modified by true 
human influence.” In closing, Colonel Higginson referred to the work of the 
society, both as a recorder and a maker of history, and urged that the principles 
which now animated it be held steadfast. 

At the close of the ceremonies at the church there was a reception by the Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, at his Marlborough street home, to the members of the society 
and the guests from other cities. Nearly all present at the church were at the 
reception cordially received by Mr. and Mrs, Winthrop. 











ARITHMETIC IN THE COLONIAL 
sCHOOLS—The study of mathematics in 
the American schools prior to the Revo- 
lution consisted chiefly in learning to 
count and perform the fundamental 
operations with integral numbers. In 
1750 it was voted in Hampstead, New 
Hampshire, “ to hire a schoolmaster for 
six months in ye summer season to teach 
ye children to read and write.” Arith- 
metic had not yet been introduced there. 
Bronson Alcott wrote in the early part 
of this century : “ Until within a few 
years no studies have been permitted in 
the day-school but spelling, reading, and 
writing. Arithmetic was taught by a few 
instructors one or two evenings in a 
week, but in spite of the most deter- 
mined opposition arithmetic is now per- 
mitted in the day-school.” The best 
teachers of these times were college 
students or college graduates who en- 
gaged in teaching as a stepping-stone to 
something better. A little “ ciphering”’ 
was taught in secondary schools, and if 
some pupil of rare genius managed to 
master fractions, or even pass beyond 
the “rule of three,” he was judged a 
finished mathematician. Slates were un- 
known for school use until after the Rev- 
olution. Blackboards were introduced 
much later. In the earlier schools arith- 
metic was hardly ever taught to girls. 
One of the earliest purely arithmetical 
books used in this country was the 
work of James Hodder, a famous Eng- 
lish teacher. 





LETTERS RELATING TO THE REVO- 
LUTIONARY WAR—An important work is 
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nearly completed by Mr. William L. 
Stone of Jersey City, New Jersey, which 
will consist of private letters of the most 
interesting character, written by officers 
and privates from this country to their 
relatives and friends in Germany during 
the American Revolution. They were 
published at the time in a German maga- 
zine called Scholozer’s Letter Exchange, 
which was continued through the year 
1782. These letters contain descriptions 
of the inhabitants of the different towns 
and cities of America, their habits, cus- 
toms, etc., with personal descriptions of 
many of the great Revolutionary generals. 
There is one letter in the collection from 
Baron Steuben on his first arrival in 
America, giving a detailed account of 
his reception, the character and appear- 
ance of congress, and the peculiarities 
of the continental army. Mr. Stone has 
with considerable trouble and expense 
procured a set of this exceedingly rare 
publication from Brunswick, Germany, 
and translated the letters, and if suffi- 
cient subscriptions are obtained will 
shortly publish it in one handsome large 
volume. Price, $3.00. Limited edition. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MODESTY—The 
following is from the pen of James Bal- 
lantyne the printer : “ Sir Walter at all 
times labored under the strangest delu- 
sion as to the merits of his own works. 
On this score he was not only inacces- 
sible to compliments, but even insensible 
to the truth; in fact, at all times he 
hated to talk of any of his productions ; 
as, for instance, he greatly preferred Mrs. 




















Shelley’s Frankenstein to any of his 
own romances. I remember one day 
when Mr. Erskine and I were dining 
with him, either immediately before or 
immediately after the publication of one 
of the best of the latter, and were giving 
it the high praise we thought it deserved, 
he asked us abruptly whether we had 
read Frankenstein. We answered that 
we had not. ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘have pa- 
tience, read Frankenstein, and you will 
be better able to judge of You 
will easily judge of the disappointment 
thus prepared for us. When I ventured, 
as I sometimes did, to press him on the 
score of the reputation he had gained, 
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he merely asked, as if determined to 
be done with the discussion, ‘Why, what 
is the value of a reputation which prob- 
ably will not last above one or two gen- 


erations?’ One morning, I recollect, I 
went into his library, shortly after the 
publication of the Lady of the Lake, 
and finding Miss Scott there, who was 
then a very young girl, I asked her, 
‘ Well, Miss Sophia, how do you like the 
Lady of the Lake with which every- 
body is so much enchanted?’ Her 
answer was, with affecting simplicity, 
‘Oh, I have not read it. Papa says 
there’s nothing so bad for young girls as 
reading bad poetry,’” 


- QUERIES 


BeLLows—Among the early paintings 
of the American artist Albert F. Bel- 
lows, there was one entitled “ The Three 
Eras of Woman's Life,” picturing birth, 
marriage, and death. 1 think this paint- 
ing was copied in engraving. It was 
painted at Windsor, Connecticut. Can 
any one tell where the painting or the 
engraving can be found ? 

Horace EDWIN HAYDEN 

WILKEs BARRE, PA. 





WILLOUGHBY FAMILY—In preparing 


their monograph of the Willoughby 
family—the last one in their large work 
of Family Histories and Genealogies— 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Salisbury of 
New Haven, Connecticut, desire to re- 
ceive immediately information concern- 
ing their lines from persons of Willough- 
by descent. 





THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS—Will some 
kind reader of this magazine tell me 
what is the mystery about the “ Letters 
of Junius”? WALTER HybDE 
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JULIUS RODMAN AND HIS JOURNEY 
[xxv. 179]—The “Journal of Julius 
Rodman,” purporting to describe the 
first journey by white men across the 
Rocky mountains in 1792, was first pub- 
lished in 1840 in Burton’s Gentleman's 
Magazine, then edited by William E. 





Burton and Edgar A. Poe. In January 
number, Chapter I., Introductory, was 
some account of Julius Rodman, briefly 
recapitulating various expeditions across 
the continent. In February, Chapter . 
II. describes the party composing the 
expedition, the preparations for the jour- 
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ney, and the details of the first two days’ 
progress up the Missouri river from St. 
Charles. In March, Chapter III., August 
1 to September 5, still going up the Mis- 
souri; April, Chapter IV., September 5, 
1791, to April 10, 1792, describes the In- 
dians of the Northwest, and an encounter 
with the Sioux ; May, Chapter V., April 
10, 1792, to May 13, when the party ar- 
rived at the junction of the Yellowstone 
with the Missouri; June, Chapter VI. 
describes the peculiar cliff formations 
along the Upper Missouri, and an ex- 
citing fight with two huge brown bears. 
These are all the chapters published. 
The cover of the January number had 
contained a note particularly calling at- 
tention to this journal, announcing that 
it would be continued throughout the 
year, concluding with the December 
number. On the inside of the cover of 
the June number is this brief announce- 
ment : “ Our readers are respectfully in- 
formed that in future Edgar A. Poe will 
not be connected with this magazine.” 
That explains why the journal was not 
“continued throughout the year,” al- 
though it does not explain why Poe never 
finished it. The “Journal of Julius 
Rodman ” was exhumed by John H. In- 
gram, and was first published in Poe’s 
works, in the edition in four volumes 
compiled by him, published in 1885 in 
London and New York, pp. 3-90, Vol. 
IV. I think there can be very little 
doubt that Poe was the author. It seems 
a pity he never completed the work so 
well begun. I have been somewhat 
minute in describing the particulars of 
the publication from my own copy of 
Burton's Magazine, because the maga- 
zine is scarce, and many admirers of 
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Poe are not familiar with this work of 


his. WILLIAM NELSON 
PATERSON, N. J. 





WASHINGTON’S AIDS-DE-CAMP [xxiv 
481, xxv. 89]—John Graham, major in 
the Revolutionary army, was with Gen- 
eral Washington when he crossed the 
Delaware river, and is one of the persons 
represented in the picture, Washington 
Crossing the Delaware. He was aid- 
de-camp on Washington’s staff. This 
information I received from Major 


Graham’s daughter. NvuOGAM 
Hupson, N. Y. 





YANKEE, OR YANKOO [xxv. 179]— 
John Dresser Chamberlain, my grand- 
father, wrote in 1870: “ According to 
tradition we descended from two brothers 
who came from England, one of whom 
settled in Massachusetts and the other 
in Connecticut. Benjamin Chamberlain, 
a descendant of the Massachusetts stock, 
was a great warrior against the Indians, 
and many of his exploits were printed in 
his biography. One was that he fought 
the Yankoo chief—Yankoo meaning 
‘conqueror’ in English —and whipped 
him. Then the chief said : ‘I no more 
Yankoo, you Yankoo,’ and from that 
time and circumstance the name was 
transferred to the whites, now called 
Yankees.” Benjamin Chamberlain lived 
at Southborough, Massachusetts, during 
the Revolutionary war, twenty-eight 
miles west of Boston. He had seventeen 
children. He said his boys must fight, 
which they did, and the girls must spin 
and make clothing for the army, and 
help tend the farm, which was strictly 


obeyed. L. A. ALDERMAN 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY—The 
stated meeting for February was held 
on Tuesday evening, February 3, the 
Hon. John A. King in the chair. The 
paper of the evening, “ The Discovery 
of America by the Northmen,” was read 
by Professor Charles Sprague Smith of 
Columbia college, to a large and atten- 
tive audience. On the announcement of 
the death of the Hon. George Bancroft, 
formerly an officer of the society, the 
president read a brief memorial of the 
distinguished historian. 





THE MAINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY held 
its regular meeting on the 22d of Janu- 
ary, Hon. George F. Talbot in the 
chair. A paper of uncommon interest, 
“A Description of the Division of the 
Twelve Thousand Acres at Agamenti- 
cus,” was read by William M. Sargent, 
which supplies a missing link in the his- 
tory of York. As historians know, con- 
tinual reference is found in the early 
papers to a division among the patentees 
of the twelve thousand acres in 1641, a 
date long anterior to which the record 
history has been traced. ‘This has just 
been discovered by Mr. Sargent in the 
moldering files of papers in the York 
registry of deeds, and is of great impor- 
tance as it not only establishes titles but 
aiso brings to light much other historical 
data. “An Account of the Ancient 
Province of Mayne ” was the title of a 
paper read by Parker M. Reed of Bath, 
and L. B. Chapman read an interesting 
paper which was in part a biographical 
sketch of Major A. T. Dole of Stroud- 
water. The paper contained besides the 





biography a great deal of historical infor- 
mation about Stroudwater and vicinity. 





THE WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
held its thirty-eighth annual meeting in 
its rooms in the state capitol, January 
15, the president, Hon. John Johnston 
of Milwaukee, in the chair. 

This society has acquired a reputation 
throughout the world of letters hardly 
second to that of any other institution 
of the kind in America, and has made a 
name for Wisconsin among cultivated 
people abroad which is even wider- 
spread than that of the state university. 
It is pleasing, therefore, to note the 
progress of the institution from year to 
year, and bear witness to its admirable 
management. " 

At the close of the president’s able and 
eloquent address, Secretary Reuben G. 
Thwaites, as the executive officer, pre- 
sented his annual report, in which he 
called attention to the interesting fact, 
not generally known, that the society is 
not only engaged in historical research, 
the preservation and publication of ma- 
terials for history, the building up of the 
greatest reference library in the west, 
and the maintenance of a large historical 
portrait gallery and museum—it is also a 
bureau of information on questions re- 
lating to Wisconsin, historical, scientific, 
statistical, and antiquarian. Letters come 
from all parts of Europe and America 
asking for facts and figures about Wis- 
consin and the northwest in general; 
while not a few letters drift in from the 
several state departments in the capitol 
—‘“ referred to the Historical Society.” 
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THE TENNESSEE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
held an interesting meeting on the gth 
of December last, at Nashville, Judge 


John M. Lea presiding. Colonel Reese, 
on behalf of the committee to consider 
the eligibility of women as members, 
reported that there was nothing in the 
rules to prevent, and, in fact, that the 
society now had a lady member—Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb of New York. 

After the reports of various commit- 
tees had been read, and other business 
transacted, Judge Lea addressed the 
society on the subject of the Melun- 
geons. He outlined the early history 
of the settlement of North Carolina. A 
party under the protection of a friendly 
Indian chief had gone into the interior 
when the first settlers came to that coast 
and had been lost. No other settlers 
came till a century afterward, and they 
were told of a tribe who claimed a white 
ancestry, and among whom gray eyes 
were frequent. This people were traced 
to Buncomb and Robeson counties, 
where the same family and _ personal 
names were found as in the lost colonies. 
They are now called Croatians, on ac- 
count of a sign they made on the trees 
to keep their way. The Bosques of the 
Spanish coast have been said to have 
settled in that country, but this theory 
was not thought to be trustworthy. It 
would be impossible for negroes to form 
a distinct race, because the number 
necessary for a colony would not have 
been allowed to run at large. The race 
has several old English words which are 
used as they were in England two hun- 
dred years ago, and a case of civil rights 
has been won in court by a Melungeon 
displaying his person and proving to 
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the court that he was of Caucasian 
blood. North Carolina gives the Croa- 
tians $1,000 a year for a normal school, 
and they have excellent roads. This 
colony, whose early history is thus so 
clearly traced, lies within forty miles of 
the Tennessee Melungeons. 





THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY met on the evening of December 
2, the president, General Rogers, in the 
chair, to listen to a paper from Edwin 
D. Mead of Boston, on the “ Work of 
George Washington in Opening up the 
Great West.” There was a large audi- 
ence, many of them ladies. The first 
efforts of the English and French to 
colonize and possess America were re- 
ferred to ; the grasp the French had on 
Canada and the Mississippi valley was 
described ; Washington's appointment as 
an engineer to the Ohio valley to survey 
and to command the forces of the colony 
of Virginia, and his building of Fort Ne- 
cessity and surrender to the French after 
defending the fort, were traced. Mr. 
Mead then described the character which 
Washington later on assumed for a period, 
that of aland speculator. The more im- 
portant place in the lecture was given 
to an explanation and description of 
schemes for colonizing the Ohio valley, 
which Washington interested himself in, 
and the exertions and advice of Wash- 
ington on behalf of civilizing and turn- 
ing to culture and morality the new tide 
of life which began to spring up in the 
west at the close of the Revolutionary 
war. In conclusion the speaker ex- 
horted and urged his hearers to remem- 
ber the sources of our political life. 
The annual meeting was held on the 
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13th of January, which was the sixty- 
ninth annual meeting of this society. 
It was devoted to the reading of various 
important reports and the election of the 
following officers: president, Horatio 
Rogers; vice-presidents, George M. 
Carpenter and E. Benjamin Andrews ; 
secretary, Amos Perry; treasurer, Rich- 
mond P., Everett. 





THE NEW JERSEY HISTORICAL SO- 
ciETY held its annual meeting in the 
court of chancery room at the state 
house in Trenton, on the 27th of Jan- 
uary. One of its special features was 
the paper of Mr. William Nelson of Pat- 
erson, on “ Berkeley and Carteret, First 
Lords Proprietors of New Jersey,” which 
was commented upon in these columns 
at the time it was read before the Ge- 
nealogical and Biographical Society of 
New York some two months since. 
Mr. Nelson in this later reading pre- 
sents, however, many additional and 
valuable facts relating to New Jersey. 
A paper on Mahlon Dickerson was 
read by J. C. Pumpelly. Officers for 
the ensuing year were elected: presi- 
dent, Hon. John Clement of Haddon- 
field ; vice-presidents, Samuel H. Pen- 
nington of Newark, General Stryker of 
Trenton, and Rev. George S. Mott, D.D., 
of Flemington; corresponding secre- 
tary, William Nelson of Paterson ; 
recording secretary, W. R. Weeks of 
Newark ; treasurer and librarian, F. W. 
Ricord of Newark; executive commit- 
tee, George A. Halsey of Newark, John 
F. Hageman of Princeton, David A. 
Depue of Newark, Nathaniel Niles of 
Madison, John I. Blair of Blairstown, 
Franklin Murphy of Newark, Robert F. 
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Ballantine of Newark, Garrett D. W. 
Vroom of Trenton, James Neilson of 
New Brunswick. 





THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
is constantly doing good work. At its 
meeting in June last a memoriai paper 
on “Mrs. Martin B. Anderson” was 
read by Mrs. Emil Kenchling. At its 
November meeting “ Rochester’s First 
Things ’’ was very ably treated by Rev. 
F, de Ward, D.D. At its December 
meeting “ The Story of the Massacre of 
Cherry Valley” was effectively told by 
Mrs. William S. Little, whose grand- 
father was the sole survivor of a family 
which was put to death in that fearful 
massacre, he being carried into captivity. 
Action has been taken toward erecting 
a monument to the memory of Henry 
O’Reilly, Rochester’s first historian. 
His history was published by the Har- 
pers in 1838—the first local history of a 
town west of the Hudson river. The 
meetings are held at the house of Mrs. 
Gilman H. Perkins, to whom the 
Rochester Historical Society is greatly 
indebted for its prosperity. 





THE LINNAZAN SOCIETY, Lancaster, 
Pa., met on January 31, Vice-President 
Charles A. Heinitsh in the chair. An- 
nual reports of the treasurer, secretary, 
librarian, and curators were read, and a 
number of donations recorded. 

The following officers were elected : 
president, Hon. J. P. Wickersham ; vice- 
presidents, Dr. John S. Stahr and Charles 
A. Heinitsh ; secretary, S. M. Sener; 
treasurer, Dr. S. S. Rathvon; 
sponding secretary, Mrs. A. F. Eaby ; 
librarian, Mrs. L. D. Zell. 


corre- 
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The two portraits of George Bancroft which appeared in our February magazine of 
1890 are invested with renewed interest now that the venerable historian has passed 
away. The larger picture, the frontispiece, was from a painting executed while he was in 
Berlin as United States minister to the German empire. The portrait where we find him 
in the centre of a group of the six presidents of the American Historical Association pre- 
sents him in his ninetieth year, the photograph having been made on the 30th of December, 
1889. He was tall, slight, erect, graceful in his movements, his hair and beard for many 
years a silky, snowy white, his complexion clear, his forehead high and narrow, with ex- 
pressive eyes of dark gray, and a short upper lip smooth-shaven. He was one of the most 
notable figures in Washington life for three full decades. Both at his winter home at the 
capital and at his summer residence in Newport, he enjoyed the well-earned dignity of the 
scholar who had also been a man of affairs, and had something of the flattering position of 
the First Citizen—an honored member of all circles. Foreign ministers came accredited 
to him as well as to the government, and he was the friend of every successive adminis- 
tration. , 





Few Americans have won a wider reputation in a lifetime or secured a more lasting 
fame than Mr. Bancroft. Probably no American-born citizen has ever represented his 
country in so many and long-continued official positions abroad, or been personally 
acquainted with so many eminent persons in all the walks and stations of life on two 
continents : certainly no American was ever more respected in his own and in other 
countries. His death, January 17, 1891, was not unexpected. The burial service was 
most impressive. Almost at high noon, when the stir of the city’s life was at its fullest, 
an unusual assemblage of people filled St. John’s church in Washington, nearly opposite 
the presidential mansion. The President of the nation and most of his cabinet officers 
were there, the justices of the supreme court and the other courts, all the foreign ministers, 
the officers of the army and navy, members of the senate and house of representatives, 
deputies from many societies, and citizens of note. The service was opened by the sur- 
pliced choir softly singing as a processional the well-known hymn “ Lead, Kindly Light.” 
This was followed by the hymns ‘ Rock of -Ages” and ‘Abide with Me.” Dr. Douglass, 
rector of the church, read the Scriptures and other parts of the service in a mostappropri- 
ate and impressive manner. No remarks were made, no eulogy pronounced ; but as the 
body was borne from the church, the pall-bearers being Chief-Justice Fuller, Justice Field, 
Justice Blatchford, Senator Evarts, ex-Secretary Bayard, Admiral Rodgers, Mr. Spofford, 
George William Curtis, Hon. John A. King, and Professor Langley, the choir sang the 
recessional ‘‘ Hark, Hark, my Soul.” 





The following message was received by Mr. J. C. Bancroft: “Sir, his majesty the em- 
peror and king, remembering the relations of friendship which for many years existed 
between his majesty the late Emperor William and the late George Bancroft as minister 
of the United States to Berlin, has directed me to express to you and to your family his 
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most sincere sympathy with the great loss which has fallen upon you and upon your 
country.” 

President Harrison issued the following on the 1gth of January: ‘‘ The death of George 
Bancroft, which occurred in the city of Washington on Saturday afternoon, January 17, 
removes from among the living one of the most distinguished Americans. As an expres- 
sion of the public loss and sorrow, the flags of all the executive departments at Washington 
and of the public buildings in the cities through which the funeral party is to pass will be 
placed at half-mast to-morrow and until the body of this eminent statesman, scholar, and 
historian shall rest in the state that gave him to his country and to the world.” 





Ere the mourning for the great historian had been removed the nation was shocked 
and plunged into the deepest sorrow by the sudden death of one of the President’s most 
trusted cabinet ministers, the secretary of the treasury, while at a banquet of the Board of 
Trade in New York on the 29th of January. The action of the board on the following day 
voiced in its resolutions the sentiment of a vast community, and is a tribute that should be 
placed on permanent record : 

‘William Windom, secretary of the treasury, died while our guest, and just as he had 
spoken to us words of weighty wisdom and true courage. It is therefore peculiarly fitting 
that this board should express the deep sense of the business men of New York of the ser- 
vices which he has rendered to the Republic and of the personal loss that so many of us 
have sustained in his sudden death, Att the organization of our board he was our asso- 
ciate and adviser. During all our existence he has been our faithful friend and helper. 

The New York Board of Trade and Transportation places this minute upon our records 
in honor of agood citizen, a wise man, and an honest and brave officiat. 

For more than thirty years William Windom has been prominent in American public 
life. Long service in the national house of representatives, repeated terms in the federal 
senate, the secretaryship of the treasury under Presidents Garfield and Harrison, had 
combined to give him rare opportunities to know the needs, appreciate the growth, and 
estimate the possibilities of the nation. _Heused these opportunities wisely and well. Dur- 
ing the entire civil war he was the trusted friend and adviser of President Lincoln. Asa 
representative and senator he favored all measures that looked toward the practical and 
efficient development of our greatinternal resources. As secretary of the treasury under 
President Garfield he successfully refunded the maturing national debt by methods so 
simple, so economical, and so masterful as to prove him a truly great financier, a worthy 
successor to Hamilton, Chase, and Sherman ; as secretary under President Harrison he 
labored courageously and successfully to avert widespread panic in aseason of threatened 
financial trouble. He died speaking earnest and strong words against the madness of 
free coinage of silver under existing financial conditions. He fell at the post of duty as 
truly as a soldier falls on the field of battle.” 





Of the personal characteristics of Secretary Windom, Dr. Hamlin’s words at the funeral 
of the great statesman in Washington are to the point. ‘ A gentlemanof charming affa- 
bility, of unfailing courtesy, of quiet dignity, of beautiful refinement, a lawyer of wide 
reading and great talent, a legislator of unwearying industry and undaunted courage, a 
cabinet officer of good views, of sound policy, of abundant aggressiveness, joined to safe 
conservatism, a man of unsullied integrity, a citizen of unflagging patriotism, a friend, a 
husband, a father, a Christian of sterling faith, of sincere devotion, of unostentatious hu- 
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mility—such was William Windom. Such the world knew him to bein his long and varied 
public career ; such this city knew him to be, on whose streets and in whose best homes he 
has been a familiar figure since 1860. Such we here present knew him to be, who have 
been associated with him as colleagues, who have been honored with his friendship in busi- 
ness and in social and in Christian life. His handsome face, his majestic head, his noble 
form, his beautiful smile, his affectionate greeting, won all hearts. He was unspoiled, un- 
changed by the greatest elevation. He was as courteous to the messengers in the treas- 
ury as to his fellow-officers. Adulation he abhorred; display, pretense, ambition to shine 
over others, was alien to his nature. What wonderthat everybody was his friend? What 
wonder that everybody, loved him; that in this city, in his state, in all the land, only the 
kindest thoughts were entertained and the kindest words spoken of him ? But bestof all, Mr. 
Windom was a Christian—an avowed, aggressive, and consistent Christian, whether prac- 
ticing lawin a Minnesota village, or legislating in the senate, or administering the national 
finances at the head of the treasury department. What wonder was it that one of the 
most eminent jurists of the land said on Saturday last : ‘I have known Mr. Windom well 
for more than twenty years, and he was the most consistent Christian I have ever known 
in public life.’ Mr. Windom was as far from being a weak sentimentalist on the one hand 
as he was from being a narrow dogmatist on the other. He was a devout, unostentatious 
follower of Christ. The foundation of his piety lay deep and strong. About a year ago 
he said to his wife, and it sounded almost like a prophecy: ‘ Lest I may go and leave you 
without opportunity to say this, I want you to have the comfort of knowing that if I were 
to die to-day it would be in the sure and certain hope of a blessed immortality. That 
hope is not based on any worthiness of mine, but solely on my abiding trust in my living 
Redeemer.’” 

Two weeks later, on February 13, one of America’s greatest admirals, David D. 
Porter, passed away, an officer of the highest rank and distinction, whose achievements 
through a service of sixty-two years illustrate fitly the courage and -patriotism of the 
American navy. And the following day our most illustrious soldier, General William T. 
Sherman, died at his home in New York. President Harrison in announcing the loss to 
congress said : ‘‘ No living American was so loved and venerated as he. To look upon 
his face, to hear his name, was to have one’s love of country intensified. He served his 
country not for fame, not out of a sense of professional duty, but for love of the flag and 
of the beneficent civil institutions of which it was the emblem. 

He was an ideal soldier and shared to the fullest the esprit de corps of the army, but 
he cherished the civil institutions organized under the Constitution, and was only a soldier 
that these might be perpetuated in undiminished usefulness and honor. He was in noth- 
ing an imitator. A profound student of military science and precedent, he drew from 
them principles and suggestions, and so adapted them to novel conditions that his cam- 
paigns will continue to be the profitable study of the military profession throughout the 
world. His genial nature made him comrade to every soldier of the great Union army. 
No presence was so welcome and inspiring at the camp-fire or commandery as his. His 
career was complete; his honors were full. He had received from the government the 
highest rank known to our military establishment, and from the people unstinted grati- 
tude and love. 

No word of mine can add to his fame. His death has followed in startling quickness 
that of the admiral of the navy, and it is a sad and notable incident that when the 
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department under which he served shall have put on the usual emblems of mourning, 
four of the eight executive departments will be simultaneously draped in black and one 
other has but to-day removed the crape from its walls.” 





Thus has the nation within one short month been called to mourn four of its greatest 
men—its eminent historian, its renowned statesman, its distinguished admiral, and its 
beloved general--an impressive coincidence. Sherman and Porter were always fast 
friends and allies ; no quarrel ever divided their life-long affection. Each was the second 
in rank, and after the war the first in his arm of the service. General Sherman has often 
said: ‘‘When Porter goes I want to go too.” Their lives were so intimately connected 
from early in tne war, that an almost brotherly attachment grew up between them. It is 
related that one day in April last General Sherman was on a visit to the admiral, and as 
they stood looking out over the garden at the rear end of the mansion, the admiral said : 
«Sherman, I can remember when that tree,” pointing to an old English walnut, ‘‘ was the 
only tree in the square ; but look atitnow. Time is gradually extinguishing the old land- 
marks.” ‘Yes, Porter,” replied the general, ‘‘ that tree is like you and me—growing old, 
growing old. I wonder if we shall outlive it ?”’ 





With martial honors Admiral Porter was laid to rest in historic Arlington on the 17th 
of February. Not since the burial of Sheridan has Washington witnessed such imposing 
ceremonials. A touching tribute from the wife of the dead admiral in the hour of her 
unspeakable grief was a pillow of violets and white roses placed upon a stand at the head 
of the coffin of General Sherman, in New York city, which she sent to the sorrowing 
family of her husband’s friend. No one could read the words upon the little card pinned 
to the flowers, ‘‘ With loving regards from Mrs. Admiral Porter,” without tears. 





We go to press before the final honors are paid to the dead hero, but arrangements 
are being perfected for a vast military parade, which will escort the body to the train for 
St. Louis, where the interment will be in Calvary cemetery. During the progress of the 
funeral procession the city of New York will suspend business, and with flags at half- 
mast and buildings draped in black show its respect for the illustrious warrior. In the 
resolutions adopted at a special meeting of the Union League Club appears the following 
beautiful sentiment : ‘‘ Besides being a historic soldier and an ideal hero, it was General 
Sherman’s happy fortune in the twenty-five years that have elapsed since the close of the 
war in which he bore so distinguished a part to come very near to the people of the land, 
and to become every year dearer and dearer to them by the merits and charms of his 
personal character, so that it may truly be said that the death of no man in America 
to-day could have left a void in the people's heart so deepand wide ashis hasdone. . . . 
In every thought and feeling General Sherman was intensely American. He believed in 
the abiding greatness and glory of his country, in the form of government under which 
we live, and in the capacity of the people to maintain and preserve it, and he had no 
sympathy with, or toleration for, those who affect to discover in every misadventure in 
politics or blunder of government a symptom of national decline. In every sense of the 
word he was a noble citizen, and a splendid example for all men to follow and imitate in 
his public spirit, his reverence for law, his lofty standard of civic duty, and his zeal for 
the honor and good name of his country.” 
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General Horace Porter in seconding the resolutions said: ‘‘ While General Sherman 
was a man of great versatility of talent, and had filled many important positions in the 
various walks of life, his great reputation will always be founded upon his merits asa 
soldier. With him the chief characteristics of a soldier seemed inborn. There was 
something in his very look, in the gait with which he moved, that of themselves revealed 
him as a typical soldier. As we looked upon his well-knit brow, his deep, penetrating, 
restless hazel eye, his aquiline nose, we could see easily that there was something in these 
outward appearances that betokened a great man. In war he was prompt in decision 
and unshrinking under the great responsibilities. Prompt in action, firm in purpose, and 
untiring in effort, he had an intrinsic knowledge of topography, and there was found in 
his person much of the patience of a Fabius, with the restlessness of a Hotspur. He 
excited confidence in his troops, which made them follow him to victory with all the dash 
of Czsar’s Tenth Legion. The students of military history at home and abroad have 
studied his campaigns as their models, and placed his works on a level with the grandest 
works of the masters of military science.” 

Chauncey M. Depew, who presided over the meeting, said: ‘Sherman had the 
quality which belonged to none of our extremely great men of civil or military life—that 
subtle, indefinable something which is called genius. Lincoln came very near having it, 
but he didn’t have it entirely. Grant was the incarnation of war, but he was not touched 
by the divine fire of genius. Assuredly Washington didn’t have it, though Hamilton may 
possibly have possessed it. But with Sherman it made him the most original figure in the 
field, on the platform, in society. In him was a touch of something which separated him 
from his kind, and singled him out as a distinct individuality the moment he spoke. In 
Europe, where they only judge Americans by those who travel to that continent from time 
to time from this country, even the most prejudiced among them I have heard say more 
than once, ‘The most interesting American, and I may say the most interesting man I 
ever met, was your General Sherman.’” 
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LITERARY INDUSTRIES. By HvuBERT 
Howe Bancrort. Thirty-ninth volume of 
the Works OF HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. 
8vo, pp. 808. The History Company, San 
Francisco. Frank M. Derby, agent, 149 
Church street, New York. 

This volume is one of autobiography, a history 
of the great historical work which was under- 
taken more than thirty years ago, and prosecuted 
under the greatest of difficulties with untiring 
vigor and never flagging enthusiasm. Starting 
out with the intention of gathering some au- 
thentic account of the native races of the West, 
the material accumulated soon warned Mr. Ban- 
croft that its bulk must be reduced by digestion 
and sifting. This being accomplished, the task 
insensibly led to a consideration of the events 
which followed the displacement of the native 
races by the white subjugators of the soil ; so 
that in process of time the work of tracing the 
political and industrial history of the states and 
territories became an apparent and imperative 
necessity. It was a genuine American enter- 
prise, growing out of American conditions,’ in- 
stitutions, and modes of life. In the unique 
volume before us there is much that is sug- 
gestive as well as instructive. The account of 
the author collecting books about California 
for the publishing of a gazetteer, which opened 
his eyes to the wealth of material about Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific coast, is the kind of read- 
ing which fascinates. He became a special 
collector long before it occurred to him to turn 
the library he was accumulating to any serious 
use. Beginning with books in English he nat- 
urally found soon that his researches must be 
carried into Spanish literature, and that field 
once opened, the magnitude of the task began 
to be apparent. After ransacking the book- 
stores of the Eastern states he was drawn to 
Europe, and in London and Paris he perhaps 
first realized how costly a work he had under- 
taken. But the gathering of thirty,-forty, or 
fifty thousand volumes was not so great a thing 
as the ae of the knowledge therein 
contained, and bringing it into harness for the 
public good. Mr. Bancroft was obviously gifted 
with that peculiar business faculty, comprehend- 
ing organizing and executive ability, sterling 
judgment and bold enterprise, by which fortunes 
are acquired, and there can be but one opinion 
—that if he had devoted himself to the making 
of money he could have been one of the richest 
men in the country to-day. This is a point to 
be emphasized. any of those who affect to 
despise wealth lack altogether the faculties 
whereby it can be amassed, and thus only be- 
little what is beyond their reach, like the fox in 
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the fable. But here was a man who had all the 
powers necessary to become a multi-millionaire, 
and who yet deliberately turned his back upon 
his opportunities in order to devote himself to 
literature. 

When all that was really serviceable in his 
ponderous collection had been classified and 
arranged for use he decided to write on the 
native races, until five volumes covering that 
important and difficult subject were completed. 
Then, to further its interests, he visited the 
scholars of the East, the story of which appears 
in another part of this magazine, and the first 
knowledge of Mr. Bancroft’s enterprise was 
given to the world. Expressions of admiration 
began to reach him from the highest authorities, 
and the verdict was one of almost unanimous 
approval and congratulation. Since that time 
the work has proceeded steadily and rapidly 
until now Mr. Bancroft is able to announce 
its virtual completion, but one branch remain- 
ing to be finished, that of a collection of biogra- 
phies of the founders of the commonwealth. 
The narrative of his experiences and adventures 
is told with much vivacity, and is interesting 
not only to the literary world, but to all who 
delight in success. 





THE COLONIES, 1492-4750. By REUBEN 
GOLD THWAITES, 16mo, pp. 301. 
York and London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


This convenient volume with its four hand- 
some colored maps is the first of a series of 
three, entitled Zpochs of American History. 
The design being not so much to discuss all the 
great events of the periods under consideration, 
as to present in a compact form the moving 
causes for the formation of the colonies, the 
achievement of independence and confederation, 
and the triumph over influences that have at 
times threatened to wreck the whole fabric of 
state. Detail has largely been sacrificed to 
broad lights and shadows, and even the maps 
treat of generalities rather than of minutie. At 
the beginning of each chapter is a complete bib- 
liography of the period under consideration—a 
very excellent arrangement, since it greatly facil- 
itates study. A full index concludes the volume, 
and the completed series should form a con- 
venient addition to historical books of reference. 


New 





A WASHINGTON BIBLECLASS. By GAIL 
HAMILTON. 16mo, pp. 303. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Miss Dodge has always been pointedly orig- 
inal in all that she has ever written. It would 
not greatly surprise the public to be told that 
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she is as persistently original in all that she 
thinks and says. This is not her first essay in 
the field of religious literature, a department of 
letters which has, we believe, always command- 
ed much of her most earnest thought. It goes 
without saying that to such a mind as hers the 
dry beaten paths of theology are alike distaste- 
ful and impassable. And yet through all she 
writes there is a wholesome undercurrent of re- 
spect and consideration for the established order 
of things, which, in the light of brilliant pas- 
sages, one would hardly look for. The text of 
the book is a common-sense view of the Bible, 
without allowing the mists of scholasticism and 
priestcraft to come between. To some very 
excellent people no doubt some of her conclu- 
sions will be somewhat startling, but there is a 
deal of good Christian truth to be learned about 
the Bible from her pages. 





NEW YORK. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
[Historic Towns, edited by Epwarp A. 
FREEMAN, D. C. L., and REv. WILLIAM 
Hunt, M. A.] Crown 8vo, pp. 232. London 
and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1891. 
The enterprising publishers of this series of 

books are to be congratulated on their selection 
of an author for the volume on New York. Mr. 
Roosevelt has shown his ability to grasp the dif- 
ficult subject given him in all its immensity, and 
place its salient features in the limited space 
assigned, while tracing the chain of causes which 
grateily changed a little Dutch trading-hamlet 
intoa greatcity. He writes clearly and forcibly, 
with intelligent appreciation of the fact that the 
history of New York deserves to be studied for 
more than one reason. ‘‘It is the history of the 
largest English-speaking city which the English 
conquered but did not found, and in which, 
though the English law and governmental sys- 
tem have ever been supreme, yet the bulk of 
the population, composed as it is and ever has 
been of many shifting strains, has never been 
English. Again, for the past hundred years 
it is the history of a wonderfully prosperous 
trading city, the largest in the world in which 
the democratic plan has ever been faithfully 
tried for so long a time ; and the trial, made un- 
der some exceptional advantages and some 
equally exceptional disadvantages, is of immense 
interest, alike for the measure in which it has 
succeeded and for the measure in which it has 
failed.” 

Mr. Roosevelt seems to have made an excep- 
tionally careful and conscientious study of the 
disturbances in New York in 1689—at the time 
William and Mary ascended the throne of Eng- 
land—when Leisler overturned the established 
government and seized the reins of power, ruling 
in a more arbitrary and unjust manner than any 
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of his predecessors. ‘‘ In domestic affairs,” says 
Mr, Roosevelt, ‘“‘ Leisler sometimes did well and 
sometimes ill. He summoned two popular 
assemblies. They were filled with his support- 
ers, ratified all his acts, and gave him power to 
goto any lengths he chose. He allowed his 
subordinates to maltreat the Long Islanders, 
Dutchmen and Puritans alike, who accordingly 
sent long petitions for redress to England. He 
opened letters, plundered houses, confiscated 
estates to satisfy taxes, and imprisoned numbers 
of the leading citizens whom he believed to be 
his enemies. He treated the Calvinist dominies 
as roughly as their flocks, and all the men of 
property became greatly alarmed.” There was 
no occasion whatever for an insurrection in New 
York, and the unprejudiced reader can see in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s pages how completely the extraor- 
dinary acts of Leisler negatived all claim to 
democratic theories. 

The chapter on ‘Recent History, 1860- 
18go,” is one of much interest, only too short. 
During the thirty years which it covers New 
York’s population has nearly doubled and the 
growth of wealth has fully kept pace with the 
increase of its people. The character of the 
metropolis as a whole can be painted only with 
acurious mixture of colors. ‘‘ For all its motley 
population,” says Mr. Roosevelt, ‘‘ there is a 
most wholesome underlying spirit of patriotism 
in the city, if it only can be roused. There is 
no doubt that in case of any important foreign 
war or domestic disturbance New York would 
back up the general government with men and 
money to a practically unlimited extent.” 





FRANCIS WAYLAND. By James O. Mur- 
RAY. 1I6mo, pp. 293. New York and Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The series entitled ‘‘American Religious 
Leaders ” reaches with this issue its fourth vol- 
ume. Edwards, Fisk, and Muhlenberg have 
preceded it, and lives of Finney, Hughes, 
Hodge, Parker, and H. B. Smith are in prepara- 
tion. Already the series makes a fair show on 
the shelves of many a ministerial and Sunday- 
school library, and when completed it will pre- 
sent a strikingly complete ecclesiastical history 
of the United States, through the lives of men 
who were personally responsible for its develop- 
ment, 


A HANDBOOK OF FLORIDA. By CHARLES 
LEDYARD NorTON. With forty-nine maps 
and plans. 16mo, pp. 380. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


The first edition of this handbook covered 
only the Atlantic coast of our great winter re- 
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sort. The present includes the whole state, 
with greater accuracy and fullness of detail than 
has hitherto been attempted. Especial atten- 
tion has been given to local history, ancient 
and modern, and it is safe to say that in no 
other published form is the history of the state 
more fully noted in its peculiarly romantic and 
picturesque aspects. The annual exodus of 
northern visitors to southern latitudes is increas- 
ing year by year, and with the facilities war- 
ranted by successive editions this guide-book 
should do for Florida what Baedecker has done 
for Europe. 


JOURNAL OF WILLIAM MACLAY, United 
States Senator from Pennsylvania, 1789-1791. 
Edited by EpGAR S. Mactay, A.M. 
pp. 438. D. Appleton & Co., 1891. 
The editor of this work says that ‘‘ William 

Maclay wrote every evening of events which 

took place during the day—wrote while his mind 

was yet heated with the fierce debates in the 
senate.” It is this fact which detracts materi- 
ally from the substantial value of the publica- 
tion as a contribution to history. It is an inter- 
esting record for many reasons, but no intelligent 
reader will be apt to mistake the bitter language 
used in this journal by Maclay for the cool utter- 
ances of a great man or a leading statesman. 
Maclay was an intense partisan, and constantly 
afflicted with rheumatic pains. He seems to 
have loved no one, to have been a chronic hater 
of all men. The senate in which he served two 
years he calls ‘‘a nest of vipers.” He never 
wearies of abusing John Adams. On one occa- 
sion he says: ‘‘ Adams behaved with studied 
inattention, He was snuffing up his nose, kick- 
ing his heels, or talking and sniggering with 

Otis the whole time I was up.” Maclay is also 

disgusted with Washington; he says: ‘‘ The 

President has become, in the hands of Hamilton, 

the dishclout of any dirty speculator, and his 

name goes to wipe away blame and to silence 
murmuring.” ‘‘If there is treason in the wish, 

I retract it,” he writes again, ‘‘ but would to God 

this same General Washington was in heaven.” 

Everybody was singularly corrupt with whom 

Maclay came in contact, if we are supposed to 

judge from these vivid pen pictures which he 

transmits to posterity. At the end of his short 
term in the senate Maclay declares himself 

‘fully satisfied that many a culprit has served 

two years at the wheelbarrow without feeling 

half the pain and mortification that I experienced 
in my honorable station.” 

Maclay’s voice was often heard in the senate, 
but he does not appear to have in debate com- 
manded special attention or admiration. On 
one occasion he says: ‘‘I stood the rage and 
insult of the bulk of the house for what appeared 
to me an hour and a half.” Throughout his 
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journal there is the strongest evidence that he 
did not win friends or have any distinct follow- 
ing. His own words negative the claim of the 
editor of this volume that ‘‘in combating and 
subverting the aspirations of the Federalists 
William Maclay laid the foundation of the Dem- 
ocratic party.” On the contrary, he was too 
narrow and dogmatic in his views to have wielded 
important influence on his time. Among other 
things, Hamilton’s funding scheme aroused his 
fiery indignation. He saw nothing more in it 
than a purpose to burden posterity with debts 
and to enrich speculators. It was true that 
speculators were to profit by this measure, and 
that men in office were among that number. 
But Maclay’s peculiar temperament did not per- 
mit him to see beyond this inevitable fact. He 
could not look out from this necessary evil to 
see the vast general good that was to ensue from 
a union that should be strong in financial credit 
and one in position to command respect for indi- 
vidual states as well as for the whole body of 
states. He was also characteristically severe on 
the “ pompous” people of New York who were 
not hospitable to him. He writes: ‘‘ These 
Yorkers are the vilest of people. Their vices 
have not the palliation of being manly. They 
resemble bad schoolboys, who are unfortunate 
at play; they revenge themselves by telling 
notorious thumpers.” Probably the senator 
talked as he wrote, and it ig possible that the rea- 
son why no door of any citizen of New York was 
opened to him during a residence of six months 
was through a fear to admit one who, on his 
own showing, has set down almost every man 
with whom he came in contact as either a knave 
or a fool, or both together. The editor of the 
work describes the senator as ‘‘in personal 
appearance six feet and three inches in height, 
light complexion, while his hair in middle age 
appears to have been brown, and was tied behind 
or ‘clubbed.’” He was called by one of his 
contemporaries ‘‘ a dignified, majestic old gentle- 
man.” 


PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN LITERA- 


TURE. By GREENOUGH WHITE, A. M. 
12mo, pp. 66. Boston: Ginn & Company. 
18gI. 


This clever little hand-book is an attempt to 
prove the independent and organic development 
of American literature. It opens with a careful 
study into the early condition of literary en- 
deavor in the several colonies, and the begin- 
nings of «esthetic inquiry in America, in which 
Jonathan Edwards takes the lead, with the grad- 
ual advance of thought and the rise of an ideal 
of culture. The point of the author appears to 
be the discovery of the position of each of the 
early prominent authors in our general liter- 
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ary history, showing the intimate connection 
between our country’s literature and history, 
and the necessity of a knowledge of each in 
order to interpret the other. He says: ‘‘ Our 
literature has really developed with admirable 
freedom, energy, and completeness. It has not 
been dwarfed by those influences, nor have 
its epochs been cut short by those political and 
international complications that have so often 
thwarted mental progress in other lands. It 
shows the natural unfolding of intellect freed 
from old-world trammels, yet limited by the 
necessities of practical life.” 

THE GENESIS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. A narrative of the movement in 
England, 1605-1616, which resulted in the 
plantation of North America by Englishmen, 
disclosing the contest between England and 
Spain for the possession of the soil now occu- 
pied by the United States of America; the 
whole set forth through a series of historical 
manuscripts now first printed, together with 
a reissue of rare contemporaneous tracts, ac- 
companied by brief biographies. Edited by 
ALEXANDER Brown. 2 vols. 100 illustra- 
tions. 8vo, pp. 1151. Boston and New York : 

1891. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
This vast historical work is one of the most 


valuable productions of the decade. It illumines 
an obscure period in the beginning of emigra- 
tion to this country, and shows with peculiar 
clearness and force the movements in England 
which resulted in the plantation of North 
America by Englishmen. The first volume 
opens with an introductory sketch covering the 
period from 1485 to 1605, a chapter crowded 
with useful data and embellished with the por- 
traits of Queen Elizabeth, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and William Alexander, first Earl 
of Stirling. We then come to the experimental 
period, in which a trial was made both to found 
settlements in North Virginia and in South Vir- 
ginia. Here a great many interesting docu- 
ments are introduced which were written during 
the period covered by the narrative, 1605-1616 ; 
three hundred at least appear now for the first 
time in an American publication. Having 
learned what was done in naval affairs, discov- 
eries, commerce, and colonization prior to 1605, 
and that the treaty of peace between Spain and 
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England was signed and ratified by Philip III. 
in June of that year, the reader is prepared to 
trace what was subsequently going on in Lon- 
don through the early letters and records, which, 
for good and sufficient reasons were never in those 
days made accessible to the public. It seems 
that the success of the colonization enterprise 
depended largely on the discretion, judgment, 
secrecy, and diplomacy of the managers, It had 
its bitter enemies, and its laughter-loving foes. 
No one predicted the possible aspect of the wild 
and savage field two hundred and eighty years 
into the Teese. A comedy was written called 
‘* Eastward Hoe,” which went through at least 
five editions in 1605, was played before King 
acy on the 25th of January, 1614, and has 

een felicitously introduced by Mr. Brown to 
illustrate the popular feeling of the period. 
The plan to form royal colonies by chartered 
companies under license from the crown was 
largely under the management of Sir John Pop- 
ham, the lord chief-justice of England. The 
Simancas papers were procured in Spain for the 
editor of this work by Hon. J. L. M. Curry, 
late United States minister to Spain. Many of 
these papers were originally written in cipher, 
in the strictest secrecy, nearly three hundred 
years ago, and they relate directly to the founda- 
tion of our country. They have been trans- 
lated by an eminent scholar, and in this volume 
are for the first time made public. It seems 
that Spain was a serious obstacle to the settle- 
ment of Virginia by the English. We read in 
one of these letters from the king of Spain an 
order to his ambassador in London to find out 
what the English are doing about that ‘‘ island 
which they call Virginia ;” ‘‘ and to prevent the 
plans and purposes of the English by all avail- 
able means—with great skill and vigilance.” 
The portraits in the volume are handsomely 
engraved and of exceptional interest, and the 
biographical and genealogical information is of 
the first importance. Enough is given of at 
least twelve hundred prominent persons to lo- 
cate or to identify them, and thus we may form 
a correct estimate as to the character of those 
engaged in the movement. while the sketches of 
the active managers in the American schemes 
are more complete than any previously printed. 
Mr. Brown has performed a great national ser- 
vice, and has done it marvelously well. His 
two sumptuous volumes must necessarily go into 
every good library in the land, and we heartily 
commend them to the attention of all students 
and scholars. 
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